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Background Books 


For the Arms Conference 


The books listed below will be invaluable as aids to a full understanding of the 
press reports and editorial comment dealing with the Arms Conference; and also 
during the discussions that will follow for months afterward. 


THE PACIFIC TRIANGLE 


By Sydney Greenbie 
Author of ‘‘Japan: Real and Imaginary,”’ etc. 
_No other recent volume that we know of considers all the lands and people in and around the 
Pacific. And the Pacific is the all-important question at the Conference. Having just come from 
the presses, “The Pacific Triangle” is as nearly up-to-date as a book well can be. It is based 


upon six years of wandering and study through the Pacific by a keen, curious, well-equipped, uni- 
versity man, Profusely illustrated. Price $4.00. 


THE FRUITS OF VICTORY 


A Sequel to ‘‘ The Great Illusion’’ 
By Norman Angell 


No more timely book was ever published. Issued this autumn, it deals with the very subject 
which is the hope behind the Arms Conference—the hope that suicidal wars can be steadily dim- 
inished and ultimately abolished by the use of reason. It is a sequel to “The Great Illusion,” 
which was an international sensation and of which more than a million copies were sold. The 
London Daily News, on the occasion of the publication of the new book, said: “Mr. Angell is a 
prophet whose prophecies have already come true.” Price $3.00. 


MUST WE FIGHT JAPAN? 
By Professor Walter B. Pitkin, of Columbia University 


Some keen and usually well-informed students of diplomatic events say that the Arms Con- 
ference is really called to attempt just one primary thing—to prevent a threatened war between 
the United States and Japan. Of Professor Pitkin’s book the New York Times Book Review says: 
“This is the most deeply searching and widely ranging study, as well as the least prejudiced, of that 
disquieting problem that has yet appeared. . . . No general reader or student of our public affairs 
can afford to miss Mr. Pitkin’s thoroughgoing work.” Price $2.50. 


THE NEW MAP OF ASIA 


By Herbert Adams Gibbons 


Author of ‘‘The New Map of Europe,’’ etc. 








Dr. Gibbons, who has been a student of European and Asiatic affairs for a number of years, 
discusses the altered relations of Europe and America to Asia. Beginning with Asia where it 
touches the Mediterranean, he follows the continent around the Indian Ocean and up the Pacific 
through China, Japan and Korea. He leaves clearly with the reader the recent history of the 


nations treated, especially with reference to the European and American contacts. With maps 
and an index. Price $3.00. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE EASTERN QUESTION 
By Thomas F. Millard 


Mr. Millard has lived for years in China. He has made it a life-work to present China’s case 
to the western world. This new book deals especially with the relations of China to Japan and 
the interests of democratic countries in making sure that the Chinese republic is not strangled to 
death by its imperial neighbor. There are full details on the Shantung episode, and the Twenty- 
One Demands. The book supplies:a wealth of documentary evidence. Price $4.00. 





THE CENTURION, a 16-page illustrated monthy magazine containing extracts from books and news 
about authors and their work, will be sent regularly and without charge to anyone upon request. Address 


353 Fourth Avee THE CENTURY CO. New York City 


Eilert Printing Company, Inc., New York 
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Freedom for India—But How and When? 


By Annette Thackwell Johnson 


haired men talking excitedly and clacking type- 
writers, came to startled attention as I stood in the 
doorway. 

My polite salaam was received in uncertain silence; buz 
my request for certain information was answered by my 
being immediately ushered into an inner office, where the 
young man with the closest hair-cut put himself at my 
service. 

He was going, so he told me, to be in my city before long. 
He was an organizer for the Friends of Freedom for India 
—the financial aiders of the present rebellion in India. 

“From these, our headquarters in New York, we hope 
soon to reach out to all the large cities in the country. 
America will espouse our cause when she hears of the 
wrongs we have suffered.” 

“IT also am a friend of Indian freedom,” I told him. “I 
wonder whether we agree about the best way of obtaining 
ag 

“There is but one way!” His eyes blazed, and his nos- 
trils quivered. “The English must be forced out of India.” 

“But are you not a follower of Mahatma Gandhi, the op- 
poser of force?” 

“Most certainly I am. First, we tell them to go, peace- 
fully. They do not obey. What follows?” He shrugged. 
“Mobs can not be restrained. The present rioting in Mala- 
bar is but a beginning of what is to come. Disaffection is 
broadcast. It does not take long to start a blaze from 
tinder.” 

“How did it come to be tinder?” 

“How?” He was off on his speech on the wrongs of 
India at the hands of the British tyrant, illustrated with 
blood-curdling anecdotes. 

He was so glib, so plausible, that had I not been born 
and bred in India I should have believed it all. .As it was, 
I found myself remembering. 

“Why do you keep referring to ‘India’s pre-British gold- 
en age?’” I interrupted at last. “You must know that when 
the East India Company began their trading in 1639 there 
was no such thing as ‘India.’ The country now called by 
that name was divided into kingdoms—peopled with races 
as different as the present occupants of Europe—who hated 
each other just as fervently as the French and Germans of 
the present day. Can you have forgotten Nadir Shah’s 
sack of Delhi? Surely you must remember how, just be- 
fore that, during the reign of Aurungzeb, the last of the 


[ns room, full of bright-eyed, dark-skinned, tousle- 


Moguls, the country was torn with wars and invasions of 
Sikhs from the Punjab, Rajputs, and Mahrattas, with 
the last uppermost. 

“Intrigue! Murder! Pillage! spelled the ‘peace’ of 
the golden pre-British age. Men plowed their fields, their 
swords by their sides. Travelers went in companies, 
armed. No path was safe. Great tracts of land lay 
waste. The few roads that existed disappeared for lack 
of mending, so that carts could no longer be used, and men 
traveled on horses or bullocks. Dacoits ravaged the land, 
cutting off ears and noses, knocking out teeth or burning 
their victims’ oil-soaked fingers one by one, until their 
wretched hoards were yielded up. Why, in my own child- 
hood I remember seeing a poor creature bereft of ears, 
nose, and hands, staggering under a bundle of fire-wood, 
and being told that so men walked who stole from Rajahs!” 

My friend of India’s brown-shod foot was tapping a 
furious tattoo as he burst out, “You do not know my coun- 
try!” 

“But, indeed, I do—and, because I love as well as know 
it; I fear for its future. Not only was I born in the Pun- 
jab (as my mother was before, and my children after me), 
but the first language I spoke was Urdu; the first songs I 
heard sung were Punjabi bhajans; and the first stories, the 
folk-lore of the country. I have given years to work- 
ing over there. And I know that to a Punjabi the word 
‘Hindustan’ means the United Provinces. The unifying 
agent that has welded those fierce tribes into a semblance 
of a country, by stringing them as beads on a connecting 
string, is the British Empire. But they, Bengal,/Nepal, 
Bhutan, Baluchistan, Rajputana, Madras, Bombay, and the 
Punjab are still beads. How long do you suppose they 
would form a necklace if the string were broken?” 

“Moslem and Hindu now are brothers.” 

“For the moment—and why? Because the Moslems, wish- 
ing revenge because of the partition of Turkey, know that 
the best way to obtain it is to join hands with their ancient 
enemy, the Hindu. You have been enemies ever since the 
Moslems conquered India. How long do you suppose your 
friendship will last?” 

“Always. We would no more fight each other than your 
own States would have fought after your Revolution.” 

I sighed. “So eager to loose the tiger! They did, as 
soon as their economic interests clashed. Few wars have 
been bitterer than our own Civil War. To be sure, at the 
first, our States, consisting of colonists, were bound to- 
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gether by the necessity of fighting the wilderness; but 
‘India’ is peopled by different races and religions, inhabit- 
ing fought-over lands that have been gained and regained, 
cherishing ancient hates and opposite ambitions. Gandhi, 
your leader, demands a return to the simple life, the spin- 
ning wheel, prayer and meditation. Meanwhile the Punjab 
is swarming with Mohammedans; and the Amir of Afghan- 
istan, watching from the mountain fastnesses, has no fancy 
for spinning wheels—his religion is the sword. Swords cut 
strings easily.” 

“Do not think to frighten me!” choked the friend of 
India, rising. “If we are letting loose the Moslem tiger it 
will be no worse than the British lion!” 

“Much worse than a toothless and good-natured old 
lion.” 

“And pray, what has your toothless old lion, with his 
bloody paws, ever done for my country?” 

We were standing now, tense and quivering, the chair 
between us. 
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“We do not wish to have reforms thrust upon us. Let 
us attend to those matters ourselves.” 
“IT sympathize with you there. But who are ‘we’? You 


know as well as I do that if you were indeed ‘we’—if all 
India were with you—the British could not stay in India 
forty-five minutes. I am in constant touch with India and 
receive its daily papers, and I know that there is a strong 
faction that does not feel as you do: Hindus who fear the 
Afghan, Moslems who quiver at the thought of the Mahr- 
attas, and Sikhs who dread them both. You are going off 
at half-cock. India is not one. And until primary educa- 
tion has been.universal for at least a decade, until Moham- 
medans cease to propagate their faith with the sword, and 
Hindus concede that their many thousand outcasts, the 
chumars, the workers in leather, are human beings, you 
can not be one. Fear, ignorance, and religious intolerance 
are the feeders of ancient hate. It is for your own sakes 
that I wish for time to weld you. . If you work for universal 
education, within a generation India will be autonomous. 
Already she has 2 very large measure of autonomy. All 
the police, and nearly all postal and railway clerks are In- 
dians; a tremendous number hold civil service positions: 
you have representatives on the Viceroy’s Council. Don’t 
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terrify, but educate your villagers. A bloody revolution 
now would only set back progress and foster intrigue. Let 
loose that welter of cruelty and ignorance at your 
Wie <s.” 

“We'll risk it,’”’ sneered India’s friend. 

I insisted upon shaking hands with him upon leaving. 
For I pitied and sympathized with him more than he 
guessed. 

I had known many of him in India, and met him fre- 
quently here in America. Educated, generally far beyond 
his family, free of charge in a Mission or Government 
school, and turned out a B. A. with no office stool to'sit 
upon—the B. A.’s far exceeding the vacancies—to me he 
represented Britain’s biggest blunder in dealing with the 
East. 

The Government’s emphasis on higher, instead of primary 
education, coupled with the confusion of a changing eco- 
nomic system, the superseding of the old handicrafts by 
the modern machine-made articles, is directly responsible 
for most of these “Friends of India.” Vast tracts of coun- 
try remain illiterate, while every year B. A.’s and B. A.’s 
fail (a rank proudly referred to, for has not the B. A. fail 
at least studied for the unobtained degree?), are turned 
out—jobless, soon to betake themselves to the villages to 
eke out a living as seditionists. 

As I walked soberly away, I recalled my own devoted 
cook’s infuriated refusal to be inoculated with plague vac- 
cine—because a “well-read person,” orating in the bazar, 
had told him that the vaccine was a trick used by the Eng- 
lish to un-sex the Indian population. And I remem»ered 
the utter amazement of our deputy commissioner and his 
wife, when forced to flee for their lives one fine evening, 
while making their winter tour of village inspection, simply 
because Mr. Foster had been playing his mandolin outside 
their tent door, little dreaming that a B. A. fail was in- 
dustriously informing the villagers that the music was 
English magic calling down the plague upon the innocent 
village. 

As I strolled dejectedly along the sunny street, I recalled 
many such instances, and wondered whether it were pos- 
sible for ignorance so dense to protect itself against dema- 
gogues. 

In the cities, because of the faithful efforts of mission- 
aries, education is prying open zenana doors, and Indian 
women are beginning to come to the crack and breathe. 
What is new India going to do for them? 

A few months ago a guest of ours, a most handsome, up- 
to-date looking young Indian Parsee, so much a friend of 
India that he called himself Gandhi, contributed this to 
the subject of woman’s emancipation: 

“Woman? The only way to deal with woman is to keep 
her locked up—that cuts her mischief-making claws.” 

England’s sins are many. Her rule has been far from 
perfect. But she has done more for India, in the last hun- 
dred years, than was done in all the centuries before. And 
the greatest of her gifts has been civic justice. 

The first act of a native ruler upon ascending the throne 
was likely to be the slaying of every male relative who 
might some day prove a rival. Bribery and corruption 
were the only roads to favor. An English official is for- 
bidden to receive the smallest sort of present from a na- 
tive—any infringement of this rule means dismissal and 
disgrace. No official class in the world is as free from graf: 
as the Indian Civil Service. 

But old customs are hard to eradicate; and wherever pub- 
lic funds are largely in the hands of the Indians, there is 
trouble. In the famines it is the Hindu bunias (merchants) 
who corner the grain and profiteer, and when the Govern- 
ment gathers the famine-sufferers into concentration 
camps and deals out slender rations to them, it is the native 
official in charge of the distributing who robs his ow®. 
When any of my servants were in need of medical atten- 
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tion, I had to send a personal chit (note) with them to the 
hospital. For, unless I did this, they would be permitted 
to sit for hours in the hot courtyard before they were at- 
tended to; and then, instead of being given quinine or cas- 
tor oil, as the case might be, they were given fake powders 
and adulterated oil, the quinine being sold at profit else- 
where. To be sure, hospital beds and drugs were all pro- 
vided by the Government; but the doctors and assistants 
were native, and they defrauded their own. A chit from a 
European insured attention. 

Nothing in the world was so dreaded by the poor as the 
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native police, who browbeat them, cheated, bullied, and 
thrashed them. The cause? They were Orientals. . For 
many centuries the Oriental conception of justice has been 
the bastinado. Beat first, inquire afterwards. 

The average Englishman is not a person of ingratiating 
ways. His complacent superiority is not likely to endear 
him to those of foreign birth. But in his own disagreeable 
way, wherever he goes, he administers rough justice. 
Rough justice is not perfect justice. But it is vastly better 
than no justice at all. 

And justice is the foundation of freedom. 


What Has Been Done to Limit Armaments 


By Hamilton Holt 


began when the Tsar issued his famous rescript of 

1898 convening the first Hague Conference. The 
Tsar’s fondest hope was that the growing and evergrowing 
armaments that were impoverishing the peoples of the 
world might in some way be taken off their backs. He evi- 
dently did not see that armaments are not so much the 
causes of the world’s troubles as they are symptoms o: 
them. 

The first Hague Conference started in bravely enough. 
The question of the limitation of armaments was the 
“frontispiece” of the Circular of the Russian Government, 
and the Russian delegation strained every nerve both in 
the meetings of the sub-committees and in the Plenary 
Sessions to get some action taken. The Conference ad- 
journed after passing the following resolution: 

The conference is of the opinion that the restriction of the 
military charges which are at present a heavy burden on the 


world is extremely desirable for the increase of the material 
and moral welfare of mankind. 


It also added the following wish (vu) : 

The Conference expresses the wish that the Governments 
taking into consideration the proposals made at the Con- 
ference may examine the possibility of an agreement as to the 
limitation of armed forces by land and sea and of war budgets. 


During the interval between the first and second Hague 
Conferences the Governments paid no attention to these 
suggestions, but went ahead increasing their armaments 
at a rate and on a scale theretofore unprecedented. 

The only two utterances against this militarist aggian- 
dizement, made by responsible heads of state that I recall, 
were those of the British Prime Minister and of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
in a notable speech at Albert Hall, London, in December, 
1905, suggested that Britain should place herself “‘at the head 
of a League of Peace” to limit armaments, and Theodore 
Roosevelt in a letter to the New York Peace and Arbitra- 
tion Congress held in April, 1907, wrote: 

The most practical step in diminishing of the burden of 
expense caused by the increasing size of naval armament 


would, I believe, be an agreement limiting the size of ships 
hereafter to be built. 


Britain and the United States were the only nations who 
“reserved the right” to bring up for discussion the limita- 
tion of armaments at the second Hague Conference. Rus- 
sia had abandoned her championship of the cause and was 
actually proposing to bar it out of the discussion. Not, how- 
ever, until after the Conference had been in session over 
eight weeks was the subject introduced. Then Britain made 
the following tentative proposal, although Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Japan had announced that they would 
take no part in the discussion: 

The Government of Great Britain will be ready to com- 
municate each year to the Powers that will do the same, its 


plan of constructing new warships. Such an exchange of 
information will facilitate an exchange of views between the 
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Governments on the reduction which by common agreement 
may be effected. 


After Mr. Choate in behalf of the American delegation 
had expressed sympathy for the views which had been 
stated by His Excellency the first delegate of the British 
Delegation the discussion was solemnly dropped and the 
whole question was tabled in the following resolution: 

The Second Peace Conference confirms the resolution 
adopted by the Conference of 1899 in regard to the limitation 
of military expenditure, and inasmuch as military expenditure 
has considerably increased in almost every country since that 
time, the Conference declares that it is eminently desirable 


that the Governments should resume the serious examination 

of this question. 

Naturally, all these deferred hopes at The Hague gave 
rise to various movements throughout the world for the 
limitation of armaments. Of these I have only space to 
mention the Bennet bill passed by the United States Con- 
gress on June 24, 1910, which declared for the limitation 
of armaments in the following words: 

Resolved, etc.: That a Commission of five members be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States to consider 
the expediency of utilizing existing international agencies for 
the purpose of limiting the armaments of the nations of the 
world by international agreement, and of constituting the 
combined navies of the world an international force for the 
preservation of universal peace, and to consider and report 
upon any other means to diminish the expenditures of Gov- 
ernments for military purposes and to lessen the probabili- 
ties of war. 


For some reason—perhaps because Mr. Root so advised— 
President Taft never appointed the Peace Commission, 
though he did ask Mr. Roosevelt, when the latter emerged 
from the African jungle, to sound Great Britain and Ger- 
many to see if they could not be persuaded to limit their 
mad armament rivalry. But the Kaiser told Mr. Roose- 
velt in effect not to meddle with affairs that did not con- 
cern him and Mr. Roosevelt stayed “squelched.” 

Nothing else of any consequence was done in the United 
States, or in the world, until the Great War broke out, 
though Great Britain had in the meantime notified Ger- 
many that she was ready to compare naval programmes 
on the theory that such an interchange of information 
might eventually lead to some reduction in their respective 
armaments. 

During the first three years of the war the nations natur- 
ally put all their thought and strength on increasing arma- 
ments instead of diminishing them, though I must not 
forget the rider on the Naval appropriation bill passed by 
the United States Congress in 1917 which permitted the 
President to cease building the authorized battleships when- 
ever in his judgment a League of Nations should be set up 
with machinery adequate to settle international difficulties. 

Though President Wilson naturally did not have the op- 
portunity then or later to avail himself of this privilege, 
he did make disarmament the fourth of his Fourteen 
Points, which reads as follows: 
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Adequate guarantees given and taken that national arma- 
ments will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with 
domestic safety. 

Article VIII of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
declares that “the maintenance of peace requires the reduc- 
tion of national armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety and the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations.” 

The League of Nations began its official existence on 
February 10, 1920. At the eighth meeting of the Council, 
held at San Sebastian, Spain, the permanent Armaments 
Commission of military and naval experts was appointed 
in accordance with Article IX of the Covenant. This 
commission had hardly organized when the Assembly held 
its initial meeting on November 15, 1920. The Assembly 
was naturally not unmindful of the “cosmic urge” for dis- 
armament, but as Germany was outside the League and 
the final attitude of the United States in doubt, it felt it 
was wiser to make haste slowly. It contented itself there- 
fore with recommending that the Council suggest to the 
member states that they should not increase their military 
budgets for the next two years, and that a temporary body 
of political, economic, and social experts be added to the 
mixed Armament Commission. The Council heeded this 
recommendation. The Commission was enlarged, and an 
appeal was sent out requesting each nation to keep its 
military and naval budgets for the next two years within 
the appropriations for the current year. 

Twenty-seven replies to this request were received. Two, 
Austria and Bulgaria, pointed out that the Versailles Treaty 
had already limited their armaments. Three, Sweden, 
Brazil, and South Africa, were non-committal. Fifteen 
accepted it in one form or another, but practically all with 
the reservation that the other nations should do the same. 

When the second session of the Assembly convened in 
Geneva last September, the mixed Armaments Commission, 
under the presidency of M. Viviani of France, and composed 
of political members, economists, and financiers, employers 
and workmen’s representatives, as well as military and 
naval experts, made their report. It was a most signifi- 
cant document. In a word, the League investigators found 
that the world was not ready for disarmament, and that the 
world does not yet trust abstract justice enough to scrap 
national armaments. Disarmament and peace must ulti- 


mately come—there can be no doubt of that—but not just 
now. 
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The United States was praised for calling the Limita. 
tion of Armaments Conference. We were directly blamed, 
on the other hand, for having failed to act on the St. 
Germain Conferences of 1919 by which arms were to be 
controlled.. Reading between the lines, it is evident that 
the League does not think that the United States has 
always been actuated by those idealistic motives which have 
so often been presented as the mainspring of America’s 
international policy. 

The one concrete suggestion made by the report is that 
the nations be asked to file with the secretariat answers 
to nine questions which include the statistics in regard to 
population, area, number of soldiers in time of peace, war 
material, annual military budgets per capita expenditure 
for national defense, and relation that national defense 
bears to the total of the budget, etc. 

Here the whole matter rests. The next step is “up to” 
the Washington Conference. What will it do? As yet the 
country has only a very general notion of the details of the 
Administration’s programme. All it knows is that the five 
nations of the world who have it in their power to prevent 
war are going to meet November 11 to discuss ways and 
means to do it. ° 

The significance of the Conference depends on whether 
the United States will throw the weight of its influence 
to a thoroughgoing solution of the problem by attempting 
to “reduce armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
national security,” or will merely try to effect some pro- 
portional limitation of the naval forces of Britain, Japan, 
and the United States. 

The former can be done, in my judgment, if the United 
States will enter the existing League of Nations or set up 
a new Association of Nations. The latter can be done by 
a joint agreement between the three greatest naval Powers 
of Europe, Asia, and America. 

I have no expectation that Mr. Harding will enter the 
existing League of Nations. I have little expectation that 
he will attempt to set up a new Association of Nations 
unless under the pressure of an irresistible demand from 
the people. 

Unless all signs fail, Mr. Harding will not attempt to 
go farther than to get Britain and Japan to join with us 
in cutting down naval budgets. But if he can do this, even 
in the smallest degree, he will deserve the thanks of all 
good men everywhere and will have achieved a real triumph 
in statesmanship. 


Books on Limitation of Armaments 


{There are many books on universal peace; fewer on the sub- 
Ject of disarmament; and still fewer wholly, or even in part, 
devoted to the specific subject of the limitation of armaments, 
which is the subject of the coming Conference in Washington. 
Most of the printed material is in the form of articles in news- 
papers or periodicals. The titles which follow are those of a few 
books about limitation of armaments, or containing some pages 
or chapters on the subject.] 


ARMAMENTS AND ARBITRATION, by A. T. Mahan. Harper, 
1912. . 
Admiral Mahan on “the place of force in the interna- 

tional relations of states.” 

ARMS AND THE RACE, by R. M. Johnston. Century, 1915. 
Chapter on “Kruppism and Disarmament.” 

DISARMAMENT. Hearings before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, House of Representatives, Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, third session, on H. J. Res. 424, authorizing and 
empowering the President to invite all nations to send 
delegates to a convention to provide for disarmament, 
January 14, 15, 1921. Government Printing Office, 1921. 

DOCUMENTS RESPECTING THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS, 
laid before the first Hague Peace Conference of 1899, by 
the Government of the Netherlands, edited by August 


von Daehne van Varick. Published by Carnegie Endow- 

ment for International Peace, Division of International 

Law. Pamphlet 22. 1916. 

THE GREAT ILLUSION, by “Norman Angell” (pseudonym of 
Ralph N. A. Lane). Putnam, 1911. 

“A study of the relation of military power to national 
advantage.” ' 

THE NEW WORLD, by Isaiah Bowman. 
1921. Numerous maps. 

THE NExT War, by Will Irwin. Dutton, 1921. 

A forecast of the destructiveness of future war, in the 
light of the one just ended, with consideration of the ex- 
penditures for military purposes. 

OuR QUESTION OF QUESTIONS, ARM OR D1sARM? by William 
W. Kimball. Navy Publishing Co., 1917. 

SELECTED ARTICLES ON WorLp Peace, including . . . Dis- 
armament, compiled by Mary K. Reely. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1916. 

THE WAR OF STEEL AND GOLD; a Study of the Armed Peace, 
by Henry N. Brailsford. G. Bell & Sons, 1915. 
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A New Stage in the Irish Affair 


By Stephen Gwynn 


E have passed without shipwreck through the 

W period of open diplomacy, and its lessons may be 

variously construed. When things came so near 
rupture over a mere question of form, can _ settle- 
ment be hoped in matters of substance? On the other 
hand, it is plain from what has happened that 
public opinion on both sides is forcing negotiations to- 
wards an agreement. As a matter of fact (so far 
as one in my position can ascertain such a fact), Sinn 
Feiners generally expect a composition which will give up 
the idea of a republic; but have no clear conception of the 
lines along which it can be reached. 

The no-surrender party is putting itself very strongly on 
record against the acceptance of Dominion Home Rule and 
allegiance to the British Crown in any shape. Neverthe- 
less I think that Ireland as a whole has clearly deter- 
mined for a position within the Empire and trusts 
that ingenuity will find a formula to make it palatable. 
The idea of repeal of the Act of Union, which would have 
King George king of Ireland by a sort of separate right, 
appeals to many, and probably whatever settlement is 
reached in this regard will be justified as a return to a 
historic condition of things which was (from 1782 to 1800) 
accepted by England and by all parties in Ireland. The 
representation will be historically false, but it will serve for 
platform purposes. If, the matter to be arranged were of 
the association of Ireland with the group of nations known 
as the British Empire, I should have no doubt that a settle- 
ment could be reached. But there is Ulster. 

Nationalist Ireland as a whole refuses to admit the valid- 
ity of the act by which Northern Ireland is defined and 
provided with a parliament; it refuses to admit the status 
conferred by that act on six Ulster counties. The people 
of those six counties, or rather the Protestant people of 
them, being about two-thirds of the whole, refuse to come 
in any shape under a Dublin parliament. No issue could 
be clearer, or more plainly one of substance, not of form. I 
imagine that Sinn Fein does not regard this opposition of 
aims as fatal to settlement because it thinks it can make 
Mr. Lloyd George force Ulster to give way. Facts, or rather 
appearances of fact, support that thought: Mr. Lloyd 
George could do the trick by holding Ulster to the letter 
of its bond. 

Ulster has agreed to accept the Act of 1921 under which 
Great Britain fixes and collects nine-tenths of Irish reve- 
nue, and pays the proceeds into the exchequer of Northern 
and Southern Ireland on a stated proportion, deducting for 
imperial purposes eight millions as the contribution of 
Northern Ireland. Now, in the first place, none of the 
machinery of the act is functioning outside of Ulster under 
the act, in default of a parliament and ministry willing 
to take the oath of allegiance. On the other hand, the 
Northern parliament when it came into being found itself 
unable to proceed: hampered at every point by the lack 
of essential parts in the machinery; and for the moment 
it becomes ridiculous and to that degree discredited. It 
would be the easier done away with: so much is obvious 
to Sinn Fein. Not less obvious to all is it that the British 
Parliament, which set up this subordinate legislature, must 
provide it with a machine possessing all the necessary 
parts. Either the act must be brought fully into operation, 
if that is possible, or an amending act must re-equip Ulster. 
So far as this, Ulster has the pull on Mr. Lloyd George. 
But when we get the act working, Ulster has to pay for 
two years a contribution of eight millions; Ulster cannot 
pay it and will not. Financially Belfast is in a terrible 
plight. Mr. Lloyd George may then apparently stand on 


the letter of his bond and say: “Very well. We promised 
you an independent parliament, equal in status to that 
given to the rest of Ireland, under no obligation to unite 
with the rest unless it chose. But you agreed to pay eight 
millions a year. If we, in the interests of your solvency, 
modify our demand for an imperial contribution, you must 
contribute your part to an imperial peace by agreeing to 
take your place in a central Irish Legislature, even if you 
preserve your state parliament and administration.” 

On the face of things, this should not be impossible, for 
everybody in Ireland knows that this is how the Irish prob- 
lem must finally work itself out. But consider it as a po- 
litical question. Ulster and those who back Ulster will 
say: “Ulster never wanted self-government. It consented 
to it on your urging. We accepted the principle of an 
imperial contribution and moreover your assessment by 
which six Ulster counties were to contribute, on a balance 
struck, 74 millions against 7% for twenty-six other coun- 
ties. Now, you propose to the rest of Ireland, because it is 
and has been at war with yours, a system of complete 
financial independence and a complete revision of the con- 
tribution. Can you with justice hold us, who have always 
backed you, to the part of the compact which we accepted at 
your wish, while you modify it enormously in favor of those 
who shot your men in a hundred ambushes?” Politically, 
I see a possible answer—unless indeed Ulster by its attacks 
on Catholics in Belfast and its complete failure to respect 
the truce should be held to have barred itself from all con- 
sideration. That is the weak point in Ulster’s position. 
Apart from that, it seems to me certain that Mr. Lloyd 
George will be inclined, and, further, will be forced, to 
offer to Northern Ireland separately whatever extension 
of powers and financial privileges he offers to Southern 
Ireland. He will not do anything that can be fairly repre- 
sented as coercing Ulster: perhaps he will even shun the 
merest appearance of coercion. Rightly or wrongly, he is 
not prepared to coerce Ulster to accept the Irish connection 
further than Ulster chooses. 

If any other man in Europe were in the position 
which Mr. Lloyd George occupies, I should have little hope. 
But he has proved his courage and resolution sufficiently 
not to fear reproach for giving ground; he is slow to take 
offense and skilful to avoid giving it; he has an amazing 
power of persuasion, which will at all events be serviceable 
in treating with his own side; and above all he has a states- 
man’s eye for the essentials. On the other hand, he is 
hated and distrusted in Ireland as no English statesman has 
been since Joseph Chamberlain, and that is a terrible men- 
ace to the chances of peace. Yet between Chamberlain 
and Ireland there was a deep-seated temperamental an- 
tipathy; with Lloyd George it is a sympathy, limited by 
the fact that he is a Celtic peasant but of Protestant, not 
Catholic stock. For that reason, he has an insight into 
the mentality of Protestant Ulster and of Catholic Ireland 
quite unlike that of Chamberlain or any English bourgeois; 
but for that reason also he constantly disappoints and 
therefore infuriates both Ulster and the rest of Ireland 
by his sympathy for the other side. 

Perhaps I should apologize for going beyond my brief. 
But to my mind the personality of Mr. Lloyd George is the 
most important factor in the Irish question of today. No 
Englishman could even understand Sinn Fein; but he may 
and probably will. Is Sinn Fein going to be able to under- 
stand Mr. Lloyd George—who more than anyone else rep- 
resents “that group of nations known as the British Em- 
pire,” which fought the war to the bitter end? 

Dublin, Ireland. 



























































The Significant Visit of the 
First Sea Lord 


BOUT the visit of Earl Beatty to the United 
A States there is a significance which, perhaps, 

may not be fully appreciated without explanation. 
Earl Beatty has not come here merely as the victor of 
Jutland to receive compliments from his American ad- 
mirers, but as the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty in 
London, a sailor still on duty, who speaks officially for 
the British Navy and therefore speaks for the British 
Government. When addressing the Pilgrims the other 
day, he made it clear that his visit was authorized by 
the Prime Minister and approved by President Hard- 
ing. As a preliminary to the Washington Conference 
his attendance at the convention of the American Legion 
in Kansas City has thus a definite, an unmistakable 
meaning. 

Always at the Pilgrims’ Dinners “blood is thicker 
than water.” There are amiable, if important, com- 
monplaces which, as such, may be taken for granted. 
But at the banquet to Earl Beatty the ceremonial was 
arranged, as were the orations, with particular exacti- 
tude. Consequently it does not appear to have been 
entirely an oversight that Japan was ignored. The 
Japanese anthem was not played with the others of the 
Allies, and no Japanese were present. In the speeches, 
stress was laid upon the coéperation between the Ameri- 
can and British fleets in the North Sea and the Pacific 
Ocean, especially the latter, but no mention was made 
of the naval patrol maintained during the war by Japan. 
We had the story of the Pei-Ho Forts, where Americans 
helped British sailors, and we had the story of Manila 
Bay, where British helped American sailors, but of 
Japan not a word. Most startling of all was Earl 
Beatty’s blunt declaration that in the North Sea the 
American squadron was under his command. He made 
no attempt to soften or mitigate the challenging charac- 
ter of that statement, which Admiral Rodney, repre- 
senting the American Navy, accepted not only as the 
truth but as the only sensible arrangement under the 
circumstances. Whatever rivalries there may have been 
between the seamen of the United States and Great 
Britain, due largely to very different scales of pay, it 
was abundantly evident that a complete and indeed an 
affectionate understanding had been established be- 
tween the officers on the quarterdecks. 

The Pilgrims’ bahquet does not stand alone. The 
vote of the Congressional Medal to the Unknown Brit- 
ish Soldier and the award of the Victoria Cross to the 
American Unknown have afforded another of several 
occasions on which the solidarity of the United States 
and Great Britain has been emphasized. From Presi- 
dent Harding at Yorktown, and from King George, 
there have been messages which could only mean a 
change for the better in Anglo-American relations. It 
is, perhaps, not too much to say that an entente, always 





implicit in community of language and tradition, is 
coming to be a fact. It is not an alliance; it has not 
been and will not be put into words. But it will be none 
the less actual if and when the necessity arises. It is 
not a bond that need be submitted either to Congress 
or to Parliament, but however elastic may be the as- 
sumptions which are woven into the links they are likely 
to hold firm under strain. Over questions like the 
Panama tolls or the tariff there may be friction and 
difference of view, but not over essentials. 

In essentials must be included Far Eastern interests, 
and here the entente will be put to the test, forced to 
it by the policy of Japan and the status of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty. The fact is that while Japan has had 
a strong hand, she has rather overplayed it. Seeing 
the Old World shattered, she forgot the New World, and 
demanded great concessions. At what a cost President 
Wilson acquiesced, we now know. Yet possibly Japan 
might have held her gains unchallenged, at least for 
some time, had she not been tempted into overreaching 
herself in the matter of the island of Yap. With the 
United States outside the League of Nations and herself 
inside, this little mandate affair seemed simple enough. 
To see Great Britain and the United States manceuvred 
into unexpected collision over the cable station doubt- 
less meant a triumph of Japanese diplomacy. But it 
was a success not likely to be repeated. The incident 
did not appear at once to affect the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance, but it meant none the less that the alliance was 
doomed. As a momentary safeguard, Australia and 
New Zealand might cling to it, but only on conditions ac- 
ceptable to the United States, while Canada, as she 
showed by her famous “ultimatum” to the British Im- 
perial Conference, would have none of it. 

The position of Japan might have been restored if 
she had been wise enough at once to withdraw her claim 
of sovereignty over Yap and to agree to its internation- 
alization, as desired by America, instead of long hag- 
gling over the matter. Meanwhile she has fortified her 
attitude with ever-increasing armaments, both on land 
and sea. For this she could not even make the excuse 
that she was defending China from Western exploitation 
and aggression, while her own conduct in China and 
Korea puts the shoe on the other foot. Even the at- 
tempt of Japan to forestall the Conference by a separate 
negotiation with China was not calculated to inspire 
confidence in the good purposes of her naval prepara- 
tions. 

The alliance between Great Britain and Japan, as 
first signed nearly twenty years ago, was never in- 
tended as a mantle under which Japan was to proceed 
with impunity to exclude the rest of the world from 
large areas in Asia, afterwards to be militarized by the 
suzerain against any challenge in years to come. Such 
a use of the alliance menaces India, Australia, and New 
Zealand more immediately than it menaces Canada and 
the United States. The moment that Japan reduced the 
reasons for the alliance to one single fear of what would 
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happen to the British Empire if it were dropped—from 
that moment did she drive Great Britain and the United 
States into each other’s arms. An alliance maintained 
under a veiled threat and as an instrument of expan- 
sion would be intolerable. Even more out of the ques- 
tion was an alliance that would involve Great Britain on 
the side of Japan, as against America, in naval compe- 
tition for the control of the Pacific. The fact that Japan 
was building up her land forces by conscription, as 
well as increasing her navy, did not tend to reassure 
Great Britain as to her ultimate object. 

After the conclusions forced on Britain by her 
Dominions in the Imperial Conference, Japan should 
not rest under any illusions as to the choice she has 
to make, or as to the validity of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance if she is determined to pursue the course of 
excessive armament. If she decides to close the door 
to the west of her, she must be prepared to sacrifice the 
benefits of her understanding with England. Japan has 
much more to gain by association with the liberal 
Powers in the arts of peace than by drilling a popula- 


tion of trained soldiers, for it is the liberal Powers,. 


not the military despotisms, that today govern the des- 
tinies of mankind. Dwelling thus on Japan’s alterna- 
tives and upon the fate of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
there is a cheering significance in Lord Beatty’s meas- 
ured words and pondered assurances of comradeship. 


A Good Amendment and a Bad One 


MONG the proposed amendments to their State 

Constitution which are to be adopted or rejected 
by the people of New York next Tuesday there are two 
which are of far more than local interest. One of them 
would give the Legislature authority greatly to increase 
the powers and enlarge the functions of the Children’s 
Courts. The other is a Veterans’ Preference bill of the 
most sweeping character. It is most earnestly to be 
hoped that the Children’s Courts amendment will be 
adopted and the Veterans’ Preference amendment re- 
jected. 

In the administration of the criminal law, our coun- 
try has an unenviable distinction; our record in general 
is notoriously inferior to that of any of the leading 
countries of Europe. But there is one shining instance 
in which we have led the way—one reform, long urgent- 
ly needed and amazingly neglected, in which America 
has set an example to the world. This is the establish- 
ment of courts in which offenses committed by children 
are dealt with as the case manifestly requires and not 
according to the rules of law instituted for dealing 
with adult criminals. But in the State of New York— 
and doubtless in many others—the status of the Chil- 
dren’s Courts is far from what it ought to be. Their 
powers are circumscribed in such a way as greatly to 
restrict their usefulness, and even the objects that they 
do effect often have to be attained by indirection rather 
than by the exercise of their clear authority. The pas- 
sage of the amendment would be of inestimable value in 
procuring beneficent and humane treatment of cases 
not only of wayward but also of ill-treated children. 

Of the Veterans’ Preference amendment it is diffi- 
cult to use too strong language in condemnation. The 
worst, as well as the most expensive, possible way to 
recognize the services of those who served in the war 
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is to put them into civil-service posts regardless of their 
merit, and over the heads of persons far better qualified 
for the work. The proposed amendment gives to any 
person who has served in the army, navy or marine 
corps in war time an absolute preference over all other 
persons not only in appointments but also in promotions. 
How demoralizing this would be, and how destructive 
of the fundamental idea of a civil service conducted on 
the basis of merit, no intelligent person need be told. 
The enormous number of persons who would be put into 
the preferred class gives to the proposal a potency for 
harm such as former projects of the same nature have 
not had. The passage of the amendment would be a 
great blow to the merit system in the schools, the fire 
departments, and the civil service generally. 


Are Capitalists Parasites? 


N an authorized interview, published in the Nation’s 
| Business, Henry Ford gave an elaborate reply to 

this question, which was put to him by Mr. William 
Atherton Du Puy: 


If you were operating a railroad such as the Pennsylvania 
or the New York Central, how would you proceed? 

The various points which Mr. Ford makes about rail- 
road management we do not propose here to discuss; 
but the thing that he put to the forefront has a bearing 
far wider than any question of railroad operation. “I 
would reorganize,” he said, “in such a way as to get rid 
of the unproductive stockholders;” and he enlarged on 
this idea as follows: 


The first thing to be done anywhere is to reorganize by 
getting rid of unproductive stockholders. The real purpose 
of a railroad is to serve the public. There is no reason why 
it should be diverted from that service and set to doing an 
entirely different thing—putting money into the pockets of 
stockholders who make no contribution to the road’s actual 
operation. Paying dividends to these people is a burden 
which should be lifted from the railroads. 


Now if Mr. Ford had merely said that it would be a 
good thing if all the stock of a railroad were held by 
persons who were actively engaged in carrying on its 
work, there would be some merit in the suggestion. 
When he says, for example, further on in the interview, 
that “if the brakeman on a railroad owns stock in it he 
has an additional inducement to competent service,” 
nearly everybody will agree with him. The idea of this 
kind of identification of the interest of the workers in 
any corporate enterprise with the prosperity of the cor- 
poration is one that has been urged again and again, 
and which has to some extent been put into practical 
effect. But between this and the assertion made by Mr. 
Ford there is an enormous gap. His talk will be under- 
stood by the ignorant—a term which, in spite of Mr. 
Ford’s remarkable ability and phenomenal success in 
his own field, by no means excludes himself—as justify- 
ing the half-baked Socialist’s view that the persons who 
supply the capital for a productive undertaking “make 
no contribution” to the “actual operation” of the enter- 
prise, and are therefore entitled to no reward for their 
share in it. This is a silly notion which the more intel- 
ligent Socialists have long ceased to entertain; but it 
is one that has wide currency among the unthinking, 
and its dissemination, or even apparent dissemination, 
by a man of Mr. Ford’s prominence, is calculated to do 
great mischief. 

For the conduct of any productive enterprise three 
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things are essential, and all three of them are equally 
essential. There must be capital—that is, the material 
things which are necessary for the carrying on of the 
business: in the case of manufactures, for example, 
buildings, machinery, raw material, etc.; in the case 
of railroads the road bed, tracks,* terminal facilities, 
rolling stock, etc. The other two essential elements are 
labor and skilled management. Without labor of course 
nothing could be done, but the labor would be futile 
without skilled management; and both labor and man- 
agement would be helpless without capital. Now it 
might happen that the capital was supplied by the same 
men who furnished the labor and the management; but 
if that does not happen—and as a rule it certainly does 
not—then the persons who supply the capital, though 
taking no part personally in the work, do “make a con- 
tribution” to the enterprise just as genuine, and just 
as indispensable, as that made by those who give their 
personal services to it; for without their contribution 
it could not be carried on. 

As for the reward of their service, that is purely a 
matter of what their service can fetch in the market— 
just as are the wages of the workmen, or the salaries 
of the managing experts, or, for that matter, the profits 
of a man like Mr. Henry Ford. If he makes twenty mil- 
lion dollars a year, while the men whose scientific re- 
searches and inventive genius laid the foundation on 
which his peculiar genius built its success had to be 
content with perhaps one five-thousandth of that sum, 
it is not because his merit is five thousand times as 
great, but simply because it happens that the market 
gives him that reward for his service. The reason that 
capital gets a return of five per cent., or ten per cent., 
or whatever if may be, is that the quantity of saving 
that people are willing to make is limited, and conse- 
quently that amount of inducement has to be offered 
in order to get the people to put into the various pro- 
ductive enterprises the amount of capital that these en- 
terprises actually absorb. A small percentage of the 
total earnings of the “plain people” of this country 
would, in the course of not very many years, suffice to 
buy out the stock not only of the railroads but of all our 
big corporations; but the vast majority of people choose 
to consume their incomes almost completely, and it is 
left to a comparatively small number, therefore, to 
supply the greater part of the capital necessary for the 
carrying on of our productive enterprises. It is per- 
fectly open to anybody to say, if he chooses, that it is 
not “just” that these people should get a reward for 
their abstinence in the shape of interest on their invest- 
ments, for “justice” is a word whose definition depends, 
as Mr. Samuel Weller might say, on the taste and fancy 
of the definer; but to say that the thing for which they 
get the reward is no service is simply to talk nonsense. 
And anybody who holds that the service rendered by the 
capitalist ought not to be compensated is bound to point 
out some other way in which the community’s need for 
the service rendered by capital can be supplied. 

We are far from asserting that no other way could be 
found. On the contrary, it is quite plain that under a 
thorough-going Socialist system the Government could 
take from the product of the community’s activities 
each year as much as it thought fit to set aside as capital 
for the maintenance of future production. If, instead 
of talking about capitalists being parasites, persons 
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who object to the existing system recognized the indis- 
putable fact that they render a vital service, and planted 
themselves squarely on the ground that that service 
might better be obtained by public compulsion than by 
private initiative, their view might be mistaken, but it 
would be neither ridiculous nor ignorant. The upholder 
of the existing system who thinks he can shut the 
Socialist’s mouth by simply pointing out the necessity 
of capital is as crude in his thought as is the mushy- 
minded “reformer” who wants the capitalist abolished 
without troubling his head about any way of obtaining 
for the community the service which the capitalist now 
renders. 

The intelligent conservative rejects the Socialist pro- 
gramme not because it is impossible, but because it is 
undesirable. And he thinks it undesirable for three 
reasons, above all others: that the spur of individual in- 
terest supplies to the productive forces of the country 
such energy, vigilance, alertness, initiative, as would be 
impossible under Socialism; that the paternalism and 
bureaucracy inseparable from a Socialist régime would 
make impossible the development of character and indi- 
viduality which is the natural result of a régime of 
competition and self-dependence; and that no Socialist 
régime could be made to work without the sacrifice of 
the essentials of liberty as we have known it. Let those 
who object to the capitalist accept the consequences of 
their position; let them either say that these things are 
not evils or attempt to show that they would not follow 
from Socialism; but let them not commit the childish 
folly of hacking away at the roots of the existing order 
without the least notion of what it is that they are 
attacking. 


Unreasoning Communists—and Others 


HE insane fury with which Communists in France 

and elsewhere have taken up the cause of two 
Italians convicted of robbery and murder in Massachu- 
setts makes every person of common sense throw up 
his hands in despair at the possibilities of human per- 
versity. But it is well to single out the essential ele- 
ment in their unreason, and not be led astray by minor 
and accidental circumstances. Many newspapers are 
pointing out, for instance, that the people who are 
raising all the row ought to know that our Federal 
Government has nothing to do with the case; but really 


‘one can hardly blame people in Europe for being un- 
familiar with the particular distribution of govern- 


mental powers in. this country. 

The essence of the insanity lies in quite another 
direction. Any one but a madman ought to know that, 
however wicked the bourgeois régime may be, it could 
not be so idiotic as to single out as a sacrifice to its 
malice two obscure individuals who had never before 
been heard of. If capitalist America wanted to get rid 
of communism by means of judicial murder it would 
go about the business on a scale calculated to produce 


some effect; but even the Communists do not pretend © 


that anything of the kind is being done. 

And there are people nearer home—plenty of them, 
and very intelligent people—who are victims of the 
same kind of delusion in another field. The persons 
who imagine that our leading newspapers are engaged 
in the systematic suppression and distortion of news 
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are guilty of exactly the same kind of absurdity. Out 
of hundreds of thousands of news items and headlines, 
they manage to find a meagre handful which are 
capable of such a construction; and they never stop to 
think that if the newspapers were bent upon systematic 
falsehood, it would be exemplified not in a stray in- 
stance now and then but in their every-day conduct. 
The fact is that to any mind not misled by prejudice 
every day’s issue of every important newspaper proves 
that the charge is absurd. 


Strike Debits and Credits 


REDIT for defeating the threatened railroad 
C strikes belongs to the aroused people of the coun- 
try, and to the Washington Administration’s 
quietly elaborate (and it may well be added, elaborately 
quiet) preparations to protect the public through ac- 
tions in the courts. This combined opposition, as we 
noted in last week’s issue, daunted the Brotherhood 
chiefs even in the first few days following the issuance 
of the strike orders. Its erosive effects upon their 
assurance were still more plainly visible last week, even 
before the Labor Board’s “mass meeting” of October 
26. The Brotherhood chiefs began to complain that 
“railroad propaganda has falsely persuaded the public 
that a strike would be a defiance of the Government.” 
And when the Brotherhood committees had finally voted 
to cancel the strikes, one of the Chiefs explained: “We 
cannot fight the Government.” 
The Labor Board’s course in the affair was not what 
it should have been. Its statement of last Saturday 
ought to have been made in more downright terms as 


soon as the strikes were ordered. The strike orders- 


were just as much a defiance of the Board’s authority 
when they were issued on October 15 as they were on 
October 29, after they had been recalled. The Board 
not only missed its opportunity: it dodged its duty by 
delaying its official declaration of an exceedingly ob 
vious truth until danger was passed. 

The Board’s “mass meeting” was of real service in 
putting on record the details of the strike movement 
and of the position of the railroad executives. But the 
main service of the Board was to provide, chiefly 
through Vice-Chairman Hooper’s “unofficial” interven- 
tion, a ladder by which the Brotherhood chiefs could 
climb down from their mistaken position. It rendered 
these two services after having seriously impugned its 
own competence. Considering the critical economic 
issues involved, it seems to us somewhat extraordinary 
that the tribunal created expressly to deal promptly with 
these issues should first beg one litigant (the railroads) 
to delay his case in order to avoid irritating the de- 
fendant, and then to explain that anyhow the tribunal 
was too busy to consider the matter for a long, long time 
to come. 

This confession by the Board of.its intention not to 
act promptly on an issue that every competent mind 
(including all the minds represented in the President’s 
Unemployment Conference) knows to be of immediate 
and critical importance to the welfare of the whole 
country, is given in the Brotherhoods’ resolution of 
October 28 as one of the reasons for cancelling the 
strike orders. Another reason alleged is “the pledges 
of the railroad executives made to the Board” (to ob- 
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serve the law and the authority of the Board), pledges 
which were made to the Chiefs by the executives on 
October 14, and which were then disregarded by the 
Chiefs. The evasions and the distortions of fact em- 
bodied in these resolutions are perhaps natural inci- 
dents of a face-saving retreat from an untenable 
position. And at all events the Brotherhood leaders de- 
serve credit for that discretion which is ranked even 
above valor. 

In expressing this judgment on some features of the 
railroad strike complication we do not overlook, nor do 
we lack sympathy with, the desire of all workers, on or 
off of railroads, in jumpers or in white collars, to se- 
cure the largest incomes and the best living conditions 
they can attain. But the inevitable burdens of deflation 
must be faced and accepted by railroad workers, just 
as they have to be faced and accepted by all other work- 
ers. Our quarrel with the Brotherhoods is that they 
sought to exempt themselves from an inevitable read- 
justment at the cost of disaster to the rest of the coun- 
try. Their resolution of October 28 declares: “. 
we believe that if the public knew the facts we cond 
with entire confidence rely upon its decision.” To this 
we say, Amen! The Brotherhoods will do wisely to 
appeal in future to public knowledge and opinion in- 
stead of to public terror. 


Not a Case for Trading 


| is reported from Washington that the farmers’ 
bloc in Congress is willing to forgo its desires on 
the excess profits tax in return for a tremendous in- 
crease in the inheritance taxes. It is most earnestly to 
be hoped that no such dicker will be consummated. 
Before a measure is adopted which would seriously 
impair the nation’s capital, and is headed straight to- — 
ward confiscation of all inheritances, there ought to be 
a straight-out fight over that issue on its merits. To 
make so vital a question the mere football of the squab- 
ble over an immediate tax-raising exigency would be 
criminal delinquency on the part of our national legis- 
lature. 


Attack on Validity of 19th Amendment 


HE Maryland League for State Defense has applied 

to the United States Supreme Court for a writ of 
certiorari in the case of Leser vs. Garnett which was 
brought to contest the validity of the 19th Amendment. 
There is also another case on the Supreme*Court docket 
involving the same issue. This was brought in the 
name of Charles S. Fairchild by Everett P. Wheeler on 
behalf of the American Constitutional League, composed 
of citizens of many States, against the Secretary of 
State as defendant. 

Whatever one may think of the contentions made in 
this litigation, all may agree that it will be a desirable 
thing to obtain from the Supreme Court of the United 
States an exposition of the principles underlying the 
power of amendment. The question turns in part on a 
broad interpretation placed by the contestants upon 
the limitation in Article V concerning equal repre- 
sentation of the States in the Senate, and in part on 
whether any limitations on the power of amendment 
are implied in the Constitution as a whole. 
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The Story of the Week 

















The Week at Home 


The Strike Called Off 
HE railway strike has been called off. That is the 
great news of the week. 

On Wednesday, the 26th, at Chicago the Railroad Labor 
Board held a hearing of the dispute between the railroad 
employers and certain organizations of employees. Since 
the preceding Saturday several important things had hap- 
pened. 

The chiefs of ten of the eleven “standard” unions (i. e., 
those affiliated with the American Federation of Labor) 
had resolved against a strike at this time. Thus of the ap- 
proximately 1,828,000 members of the “Big Five” and the 
eleven “standard” unions only approximately 419,000 were 
under orders to strike. Of the “standard” unions only that 
of the Railway Telegraphers (78,000 men) adhered to the 
“Big Five.” 7 

The Railroad Labor Board had sent a formal memoran- 
dum to the railroad executives announcing their “purpose 
that the submissions of carriers and employees on rules 
and working conditions shall be completely disposed of as 
to any particular class of employees before a hearing is had 
on any question of wages affecting said class of employees.” 

Important statements had been issued by the Attorney 
General (all the more effective for a certain vagueness), 
importing that the railroads would in fact be run, strike or 
no strike. Note also the rumors abroad that the injunction 
might be invoked (as in the famous Debs case), that the 
strike might be construed as a conspiracy (word of such 
awful penal suggestiveness), etc., etc. Note also the (at 
least apparent) near-unanimity of condemnation by the 
great public of the strike proposal. We are trying to dis- 
cover the motives which impelled the union chiefs to re- 
voke the strike orders. 

The end of the hearing on Wednesday apparently found 
the union chiefs only the more firmly resolved to strike. 
The railway executives went home, hopeless. But the union 
chiefs remained in Chicago to confer. All day Thursday 
they talked, and just before midnight they resolved to can- 
cel the strike orders. What happened after the hearing of 
the day previous to induce this action? We offer an ex- 
planation. 

We feel sure that the union chiefs, from a variety of 
considerations, some of which we have intimated above, 
were exceedingly eager to call off the strike, if only they 
might “save face” when doing so. We think that during 
that Thursday session they satisfied themselves that they 
had discovered a means to “save face.” The resolution to 
cancel the strike orders quoted at length the memorandum 
from which we briefly quoted above; a memorandum in 
which the Board informs the railroad executives that the 
Board intends to postpone action on applications for further 
wage cuts until after “wage agrecments” cases have been 
disposed of. What is there about this memorandum to 
“save the face” of the union chiefs? All the world read it 
in the newspapers of Tuesday. To be sure. But, says 
the resolution of cancellation, “it was not submitted to the 
representatives of the employees’ organizations until after 
the hearing on October 26.” Not officially submitted to 
their attention by the Labor Board, is the meaning, we 
take it; but, so submitted, it becomes an “acceptable basis of 
settlement, justifying the calling off of the strike.” 

This elaborate device to “save face” will only amuse some, 


but it will impress others as disingenuous. We are un- 
willing to believe that the Labor Board or any of its mem- 
bers pressed the memorandum upon the attention of the 
union chiefs in such a way that they were justified in in- 
ferring a virtual promise not to consider an application for 
reduction of wages for months to come. We are happy the 
strike is ended, but we are not altogether happy at the man- 
ner of its ending. The air is not clear. 


Beneficent Legislation 


‘The Foreign Debt Refunding Bill has passed the House. 
It proposes to give full authority to a commission of five 
(including the Secretary of the Treasury) to arrange with 
the Powers concerned the terms of refunding the huge 
sums owed us by the Allies—totaling about $10,000,000,000. 
There seems no doubt that the Senate will pass the bill 
within a few days; its passage will sweeten the air for the 
great Conference. We hope with Mr. Mondell that the 
commission will propose very, very gentle interest rates. 


A Proposal to Extend Manhattan 

It is proposed, says the New York Times, to extend Man- 
hattan Island some six miles down the bay by building con- 
crete walls (by the pneumatic caisson process) twenty-five 
to thirty feet thick and forty to ninety feet deep, pumping 
out and filling in as required to make suitable foundations. 
We are not enthusiastic. We see no genuine necessity 
for thus tampering with Nature’s work. But, after all, it 
matters little to the lover of nature. Long ago that once 
matchless panorama of Manhattan Island and its vicinage 
of land and water was ruined. We wish it were the year 
1609, and we on board the “Half Moon” with Henry Hud- 
Son, sailing up the bay. 


Taking the Conceit Out of Us 

Of all sporting events the annual races between Canadian 
and American fishing schooners seem to us the most genu- 
ine, jolly and flavourous. Last year the American boat won. 
This year the “Bluenose” of Lunenburg, Nova Scotia (Cap- 
tain Angus Walters) beat the “Elsie” of Gloucester (Cap-~ 
tain Marty Welch) in two successive races, proving her 
superiority in both light and heavy weather off Halifax. 
Our Gloucester folk should know better than to sail against 
a boat named the “Bluenose.” The devil, you may be sure, 
pushed behind and blew the sails to full belly. “A wet sheet 
and a flowing sea;” hey, lads? Oh, this Manhattan, which 
grows ever stuffier! 

An All-England girls’ field hockey team is touring the 
States, scoring at will, “putting it all over” our girls. 

It’s not a bad thing for us to get a few drubbings; we 
were getting pretty cocky. 


The Prince Sails for India 


N the 26th the Prince of Wales boarded the battle- 
QO cruiser “Renown” at Portsmouth for India. “Some 
natural tears” the Queen-Mother shed at Victoria Station; 
for the tour of India under present conditions is dangerous. 
The “Renown” hoists anchor; from fortress and shipping 
the great guns boom; the good King pulls his hat upon his 
brows; the gallant youth, most popular of princes since 
Prince Hal, not yet fall’n gloomy in this Twilight of the 
Kings, waves goodbye; back in London the Lords gravely 
consider the news from India. 
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The Canadian fishing schooner “Bluenose” beats the “Elsie” of Gloucester in the annual series off Halifax 


Briand Wins 


RIAND would not leave for Washington without a 

handsome vote of confidence approving his recent 
conduct of foreign and domestic affairs and his declared 
attitude toward the Washington Conference. He got it 
(338 to 172) from the Chamber after a magnificent speech 
and a brisk tussle with M. Tardieu and others. It was easy 
sailing in the Senate, where the vote was 301 to 9. 

“The voice of France ought to respond to that of the 
United States,” said Briand to the Chamber. “We must 
show America that our ideas are also those of peace.” But 
then he added: “Let guarantees be given France and she 
will not be the last to limit her armaments, but these guar- 
antees are the first essential. That is what will be the atti- 
tude of the representatives of France” (at the Washington 
Conference). 

In other words, France will back American proposals 
looking to peace in the Far East and the Pacific, but the 
main concern of the French delegates will be to urge a 
guarantee by the Powers which will justify a reduction of 
the French army. Condemnation of the French attitude is 
not justified. There is no hint of bargaining. Discussion 
of land armaments was proposed in the invitations to the 
conference. 


A Weird Situation 


HERE followed upon the resignation of the Wirth Cabi- 
T net a furious discussion in which the chiefs of all the 
German parties except the Communist and the Nationalist 
(extremes of Right and Left) participated. The Upper 
Silesian award must be accepted or rejected. The decision 
must be made at once, because the Supreme Council de- 
manded that a German representative for a commission to 
precisely draw and mark the German-Polish boundary 
across Upper Silesia report to the Interallied Commis- 
sion in Upper Silesia by Thursday, the 27th. It was de- 
cided to accept, the People’s Party dissenting. But who 
would undertake the unpleasant task of forming a cabinet 
to give effect to the decision? Only Wirth, it seems, good 
old Wirth. So Wirth is Chancellor again, with a Cabinet 
of four Centrists, four Majority Socialists and two Demo- 
crats. The Reichstag was asked for a vote of confidence on 
a programme of one article; namely, acceptance of the Up- 
per Silesian award. The Reichstag obliged. Acceptance was 


notified to the Allied Governments, and the commissioner 
was sped to Upper Silesia. The band may now discourse 
“Happy Days” or some other appropriate air (in the pleas- 
ant language of our old Army Regulations). 

Informing the French Senate of the German acceptance, 
Briand made the following handsome reference to the 
League of Nations: “Sheltered from passions, with a 
serenity untroubled by all sorts of circumstances which sway 
governments, the League of Nations, composed of such men’ 
as Balfour and Bourgeois, men on whom no Government 
could try to impose its wish, has judged in all impartiality. 
And the judgment rendered all the world accepts. We are 
now certain that the Upper Silesian fire is out.” Some will 
be saying that the eloquent Frenchman spoke with his 
tongue in his cheek; we doubt that, but we suspect that the 
dour old campaigner was translated for the moment above 
the “region cloud,” and that, kissed by the “golden face,” 
he failed to note the “ugly rack” below (see Number X XXIII 
of that impassioned sonnet sequence addressed by the soul- 
racked poet to himself, yes, if you please, William Himself) ; 
we fear that, while Briand proclaimed the fire out, 
subtle tongues of flame were licking their way beneath the 
surface of the Silesian bog. “Our reply to the Allies,” said 
Chancellor Wirth to the Reichstag, “will leave no doubt of 
the fact that we consider the decision of the Conference of 
Ambassadors opposed to the Versailles Treaty and to right, 
and that the rights of Germany upon the territory which 
has been torn from us have suffered no prejudice through 
the state of affairs which will be created by force.” Well, 
an agreement subscribed to under compulsion is only a 
“scrap of paper”; now, really, isn’t it, reader? So said 
Saxon Harold of the agreement signed by Saint Edward, 
and British historians have all applauded. The two cases 
are not parallel, you say. No, they are not; but they seem 
so, quite honestly seem so, to most Germans; and that’s the 
main consideration in a forecast of the future of the Upper 
Silesian question. For that issue is not dead; the fire is not 
out, but smouldering beneath the surface. Perhaps it may 
never spurt into dangerous surface flame; perhaps it may. 
Since Briand came down, doubtless he has reflected to that 
effect. We are going to be called a cynic; we are not, but 
dare to seem so, in our eagerness to show men and things 
as they are, not as we should wish them to be. 

The Berliners have humorously dubbed the new Cabinet 
“The Cabinet of a Predicament.” The only Government 











parties now are the Centrists and the Majority Socialists. 
The Democrats have left the Coglition. The two Demo- 
crats in the Cabinet (Minister of Defense and Minister of 
Communications) are there as technical experts merely; 
they do not represent or commit their party. The Demo- 
crats will not allow Rathenau, perhaps the best man in Ger- 
many, to return as Minister of Reconstruction. The old 
problems of taxation, of exchange, of the Reaction, of rep- 
aration payments; what can the new Cabinet, so precari- 
ously supported, do with these? What is the Reichstag 
going to do about the Loucheur-Rathenau agreement, which 
proposes substitution of materials and manufactured prod- 
ucts for gold marks in the reparation payments to France; 
acceptance and fulfillment of which agreement would go 
far to avert German bankruptcy? 

If only the Reichstag would ratify that agreement, and 
then, as has been proposed, similar agreements should be 
concluded with Britain and Belgium, we might breathe quite 
freely. After all these gloomy hints, we end on a note of 
optimism. A “Cabinet of a Predicament,” to be sure. But 
delicate persons and things have been known to enjoy longer 
life than robust ones. The Democrats may soften and allow 
Rathenau to join the Cabinet. The Loucheur-Rathenau 
agreement may be ratified, and others like it. The Reaction 
may be checked. The Government may draw to itself the 
dissenters. Confusion was certain to follow the announce- 
ment of the Upper Silesian award. It is matter of con- 
gratulation that things have turned out as well as they have. 


The Unlucky: Coup 


Wi. told last week how Charles of Hapsburg, having 
landed from an airplane (with Zita, his wife) at 
Oedenburg in the Burgenland, “shark’d up” from that un- 
happy district “a list of lawless resolutes,” put ’em on 
trains and proceeded with ’em by rail to Raab, about half 
way between Oedenburg and Budapest; how, finding the 
railroad out of Raab smashed up, he detrained his heroes; 
and how, at the time of writing, he was marching forward 
toward Budapest, bands discoursing the familiar Hun- 
garian airs, flags flying, recruits joining, beautiful peas- 
ant girls in picturesque costumes showering the route with 
flowers. Later dispatches corrected some details. The 
railroad out of Raab, it seems, was easily repaired, and the 
little army continued by rail to the outskirts of Budapest, 
where it detrained. Ranks were formed, and with all the 
appurtenance of holiday they advanced toward the city. 
Suddenly to their amazement (the military details have a 
medizval flavor) they found the way barred by an army of 
twice their numbers. Could it be? Not come to welcome? 
No, the Regent Horthy, that square-chinned man on the 


white charger over there, is not making a speech of wel- 


come; he is urging the onset. Battle was joined, and as 
many as a hundred were killed, when, for all their high 
stomachs, the army of Charles broke and ran for it, Charles 
and Zita (don’t forget Zita, she belongs always in the pic- 
ture) spurting with the best. The royal army dispersed to 
the four points, and Charles and Zita were captured near 
the famous Abbey of Tihany and were interned within the 
holy precincts. Now there are those who say that, when 
Charles saw that army facing him, his countenance 
beamed; for he thought they were come out to acclaim him 
and escort him to the throne. They say that Horthy not 
only knew about the intrigue to restore Charles, but as good 
as sanctioned the arrangements and promised his al- 
legiance. However that may be, whether Horthy is treach- 
our or patriot, whether he consulted his own ambition (to 
be king) or the good of Hungary, the important thing is 
that Horthy did spoil the coup and that Charles (and Zita, 
if you please) are in durance vile, either still at Tihany 
or lately transferred to a British monitor on the Danube 
(the dispatches are not clear on the point). Ever since 
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Charles’s capture (on Monday, the 24th) Horthy’s emis- 
saries have been at him, urging him to abdicate. Charles 
weeps and wrings his hands, and Zita laments for her seven 
children; both, rumor declares, are haunted by the vision of 
Nicholas. But, though terribly neurasthenic, Charles, it 
seems, is not a poltroon. He will not abdicate. The Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors have sent a note to the Budapest Gov- 
ernment, demanding his abdication; otherwise the Little 
Entente (Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Rumania) may “go 
to it.” If Charles won’t abdicate, surely the Allies will 
be satisfied with his deposition by the proper Hungarian 
power, to wit the National Assembly. But there is no 
certainty that the Assembly would vote deposition. 
Horthy’s chief adherents are the smaller landed gentry and 
the younger army officers; he has a host of bitter enemies; 
indeed, except for the above-mentioned warm partisans 
(comparatively few), he seems to be at least distrusted by 
almost everybody. Why all this pother? some will say. 
Horthy will be glad to turn Charles over to the Allies (may 
already have done so). Can’t Charles be whisked away to 
some ocean island? And can’t the Allies declare him de- 
posed? Yes, to be sure, but that won’t end the difficulty. 
The Little Entente have sworn that never again shall a 
Hapsburg wear the crown of St. Stephen. We imagine 
that the Little Entente will not only demand Charles’s ab- 
dication or his deposition by the National Assembly, but 
will demand also a formal declaration by the National 
Assembly barring the House of Hapsburg forever from 
the Hungarian throne. Else war. But could Hungary put 
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up a fight (with only the 35,000 troops allowed her by the 
Trianon treaty) against the very considerable forces of 
the Little Entente? Ah! but Hungary has never really de- 
mobilized. Under sundry disguises (some contemptuously 
flimsy) she has, it is credibly alleged, at least 200,000 men 
under arms. How can that be? What have the Allied 
Commission of Control been doing? We should l:ke to 
know the full answer to that question. Apparently they 
have not been doing their duty; or perhaps the explanation 
is to be found higher up. Dr. Renner of Austria was say- 
ing the other day that these gentlemen were altogether too 
thick with the charming high society of Hungary. There 
may be something in that. The ineradicable snobbishness 
of human nature is responsible for many things. 

Actual disarmament of Hungary is one of the measures 
most essential to European peace. 


The Future of Bulgaria 


HE Premier of Bulgaria has mooted the idea of federa- 

tion of Bulgaria with the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes (or Jugoslavia). Such a federation is 
probable in the rather distant future, but very improbable 
at present. Bulgaria is now, in consequence of the war and 
the treaty arrangements, only one-third the size of Jugo- 
slavia, and cannot hope to rival her. The Bulgars are apt 
to call themselves Slavs; though probably the Ugro-Finnish 
(Mongoloid) strain predominates among them. Not impos- 
sibly they think that as part of the Jugoslav State they 
might some day have revenge on Greece and Rumania. 


Angora, Past and Present 

T is reported that the Angora Assembly (Angora is the 

capital of the Turkish Nationalists in Asia Minor) has 
by a tremendous majority ratified a treaty with France. In 
what respect this treaty differs from the Franco-Angoran 
treaty which several months ago the Angoran Assembly 
contumeliously rejected, we do not know; but from scat- 
tered hints we infer that it is more favorable to France, 
France acquiring extraordinary commercial privileges in 
several important vilayets. France recognizes the Angora 
Government; an important matter. Angora’s rejection of 
the previous agreement was due to Muscovite influences; 
influences which, we have reason to believe, have faded 
away. French and British policies concerning the Near 
and Middle East have immemorially been opposed. There 
was a chance that from the circumstances of the Great 
War there might result a reconciliation and coérdination of 
those policies. French and British publicists (mostly out 
of office) have urged a rapprochement, clearly showing the 
folly of conflict of policy. In vain; as this new Franco-An- 
goran treaty attests. Statesmanlike considerations are for- 
gotten in the quest of the golden fleece. So Britain con- 
tinues to nurse the Sick Man in Constantinople, and gives 
her moral backing to the Greeks in their war against 
Mustapha Kemal, the Turkish Nationalist chief, while 
France, after pocketing a-many affronts from that gentle- 
man, at last achieves his friendship and the promise of his 
markets. There is little to choose between the French and 
British policies; they are equally greedy and selfish. ‘his 
greed and selfishness have prevented joint action to save 
the Armenians, who, by the way, seem to have been almost 
forgotten. Lord Robert Cecil said something the other day 
in the League Assembly about “a national home for the 
Armenians”; but nobody took any notice. 

The name “Angora,” like “Harlem,” vaguely titillates the 
laughing muscles. We make no doubt the Greek soldiers, 
when things were going nicely a few weeks back, had their 
little joke about “getting Mustapha Kemal’s Angora.” It 
is true that the Turkish vilayet or province of Angora has 
been for centuries chiefly notable as the source of that fine 
goat’s hair from which the true mohair is made. And the 
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present small Turkish city of Angora is a squalid place. 
But the city of Ancyra (note the beauty of the Greek name 
from which “Angora” has been corrupted) has had a glori- 
ous history. Once a flourishing town of the mysterious 
Phrygians, afterwards it was one of the three chief cities 
of the Nordic Galatians, who settled in those parts in the 
third century B. C., later it was the capital of the Roman 
province of Galatia, and later still it became one of the 
most important towns of the Byzantine Empire (its most 
splendid phase). Near it in 1402 was fought that terrible 
battle in which the Turkish Sultan Bayezid was defeated 
and made prisoner by the Tatar Timur, the “scourge of 
God.” For some eighteen years (ending 1360) it was held« 
by Crusaders. The town is still happy in some important 
remains of the Roman and Byzantine periods, of which the 
chief is the Augusteum, a white marble temple on whose 
walls is cut one of the most famous of inscriptions, the 
Monumentum Ancyranum, which relates the achievements of 
Augustus. They say a mighty revival of Islam is in process. 
Perhaps Ancyra is destined to know another phase of 
splendor. 

It seems to us that contemporary events become a thou- 
sandfold more interesting by being viewed against the his- 
torical background. “Angora” should not merely titillate 
the laughing-muscles. 


The Orientation of Afghanistan 


HE influence of Moscow at the court of Kabul grows 

ever stronger. Moscow is shrewdly suspected of com- 
plicity in the murder of the late Amir Habibullah, whose 
“orientation” was British. However that may be, the pres- 
ent Amir is pro-Bolshevist. On the surface, with good rea- 
son. For has not Moscow ceded to the Afghans the Merv 
oasis, acknowledged the complete independence of Afghanis- 
tan, promised a subsidy in lieu of the former British one? 
Have not Bolshevist engineers extended the telegraph and 
railroad systems of the country and harnessed the streams 
for electric power? Are they not building motor roads? 
Have they not repaired and extended the historic highway 
in the north so that it is a practicable military route from 
Bokhara to India? But it is permitted to doubt whether 
Moscow has done, is doing, these things out of altruism. 
Muscovite benevolence has been similarly active in the 
khanates of Bokhara and Khiva; and these states, though 
nominally independent, have been effectively vassalated. 
It has been suggested that even now the Afghans might be 
won over by the British by cession of Waziristan, inhabited 
as it is by Pathan (Afghan) tribes; but such cession is ex- 
tremely improbable. 


: Miscellaneous 
F the conference in Ireland we have no authentic news. 
Apparently the conferees are recovering slowly from 
the shock occasioned by De Valera’s message to the Pope. 

M. Tardieu spoke to the French Chamber the other day 
of “the danger of a coalition between Germany, the Bolshev- 
ist dictatorship, and Chinese anarchy.”—Ah, Monsieur, it 
is to consider too curiously to consider so. 

The very important Associated Press information (it 
seems to be authentic) that the Moscow Government “has 
agreed under certain conditions to recognize the foreign 
debts of the Imperial Russian Government,” arrived too late 
for close examination and discussion in this issue. 

The codfish catch was so small this year that the fisher- 
men’s families along the Labrador coast are in danger of 
starvation. 

“History is bunk,” says Mr. Henry Ford, or so the New 
York Times says: he says. “What difference does it make 
how many times the ancient Greeks flew their kites?” You 
win, Mr. Ford. You’ve done for the pedants, neatly and 
elegantly. HENRY W. BUNN 
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America’s Great Living Museum 
By Robert H. Moulton 


and other organizations are seeking to have set 

apart as a national bird sanctuary the great Mal- 
heur Lake Reservation in southeastern Oregon. This, the 
greatest wild fowl nursery in the United States, will be 
destroyed by promoters unless their schemes are thwarted 
by lovers of outdoor life. The plan of the promoters is to 
deprive the lake of its water supply and thus destroy the 
reservation. 

If it were a scheme to puncture the bowl of Crater Lake 
or destroy the Yosemite Valley, it would surely fail be- 
cause too many people have seen these wonder places. 
Malheur Lake is unknown. It is as different from Crater 
Lake as a sunbaked alkali flat varies from the most beauti- 
ful rose garden in the world. The beauty of Malheur Lake 
is the nurseries of untold numbers of ducks, geese, wading 
birds, and the most magnificently plumed birds in America. 
The alkali tule swamps are white with the nesting multi- 
tudes. The beauty of Malheur Lake is in its life—the 
flying birds that hover over the vast, flat, treeless area; 
the calling flocks that from time immemorial have held this 
spot as their own. 

The value of the reservation from the bird’s standpoint 
is that it is in the route of the great migratory flocks of 
swan, snow geese, ducks, and other wild fowl that go from 
the north to the south and back again. It is a necessary 
resting and feeding place. The amount of food formed by 
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the roots of tules and other marsh plants in this lake is 
unlimited, a condition which can be found nowhere else in 
the country. The wide, shallow lake and vast stretches 
of tules furnish ideal protection for myriads of birds to 
rear their young. The flocks of ducks and geese would 
disappear, or become a nuisance in feeding on crops sown 





The floating nest of an avocet, a very rare bird, in Malheur Lake 


by man, if it were not for the abundant supply of wild 
food in the swamp. 

From a distance the wide wastes of the marshes of 
Malheur, silent in the sun, hazy, mysterious, a maze that 
is forbidding and seemingly impenetrable, give no hint of 
their thousands of hidden wonders, any more than the 
ocean tells of the life teeming within its depths. But when 
one has launched a folding canoe and penetrated a short 
distance into the vast network of channels, winding in and 
around the floating island of vegetation, the air becomes 
literally clouded with the host of birds, frightened from 
their nests. 

Within the tules, a rank swamp growth from eight to ten 
feet high, rails run lightly the jungle tangle as one ap- 
proaches, coots paddle in the marginal water, while sur- 


prised ducks flap along, leading away their broods—mal- 
lards, pintails, red-heads, gadwalls, runnies, and cinnamon 
teal. Peering through the tules out into the open water 
may be seen huge flocks of Canada geese and swans. 
Around the borders of the tule islands are vast villages 
of floating homes, little rafts of tule stems anchored with 
masses of red milfoil. 

In the early nineties, these islands were brilliant with 














A view on Malheur Lake, showing thousands of wild fowl over- 
head and thousands of other birds in the water 


thousands of white herons or American egrets, but the 
plumers wiped them out. But through protection these 
birds have begun slowly to increase again. Here about 
Malheur is the only known nesting place in Oregon of this 
bird and of the white-faced glossy ibis, while within its 
confines live certain rare species of birds which cannot be 
found elsewhere in the United States. It is without a 
doubt the greatest living museum in America today. 


A November Tryst 


HIRLS of snow, and a frost-filled air, 
Icicles fringing the tall marsh reeds, 
Copse and thicket and sedgy weeds 
Pearled and diamonded everywhere. ... 


The whirring rush of a pheasant’s rise, 
Warming the gray of November skies 
With his brown and red, like a Venice sail, 
Beating the air with his winged flail. 


Beasties, darting for cheerless covers, 
Wondering where are the thick leaves gone, 
That sheltered them and the hiding lovers 
When summer turned her searchlights on... . 


Red rose hips, and the crimson haws, 
Lingering late in the friendly shaws, 
Shivering sparrows in sobered flocks 
Hopping about in bunched-up frocks. .. . 


A drooping branch and an empty nest 
Where an oriole sheltered her yellow breast, 
The steely flash of a bluejay’s wing 
Through black, wet cloisters hurrying. ... 


Alone, he comrades deserted trees, 
Mourning their vanished melodies. 
Brave bird! flashing your mantle blue, 
I’ll keep a November tryst with you. 


HENRIETTA JEWETT KEITH 
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History Teaches... 


By Hendrik van Loon 
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The New York Concert 


Season Opens 
By Charles Henry Meltzer 


HE season has begun; and from now on the air around 
| us will be filled with music—good music, most of it, 
and well performed by orchestras, quartets, and many 
suloists. Mr. Stokowski has already led the way with his 
musicians of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Hot on his traces 
came the New York Symphony, and in the same week came 
the Philharmonic. We settled down once more with eager 
hearts to listen to the voices of time-honored masters. 
we hope, however, that besides classic works we shall this 
season have much modern music. 

It may be hoped, too, that when our American composers 
have their chance they will receive generous treatment; 
not flattery, but encouragement enough to cheer and spur 
them on to further efforts. We critics should, I think, not 
crush ambition by measuring our beginners by too cruel 
standards. We should praise what is good and fine in 
what they do, and touch with charity on what they lack. 

In saying this today I have in mind the comments of 
some writers on “The Hill of Dreams.” This is the com- 
position which some months ago won for its author, Mr. 
Louis Gruenberg, the thousand-dollar prize for the best 
work in symphonic form by an American. Out of the 
scores sent in (it seems there were eighty of them), an 
expert jury chose “The Hill of Dreams.” It was inter- 
preted last week at Aeolian Hall (and very well) by the 
musicians of the New York Symphony; and though it may 
not have been very “modern” it had unusual charm and 
grace and art. Some critics, none the less, seemed to de- 
light in harping chiefly on its clear defects. They might 
have harped much more on its better qualities, its poetry 
and skill and other merits. 

When he conceived this delicate and gracious tone-poem, 
the composer was in the same mental attitude as that 
youthful Siegfried who wove romantic fancies in mysterious 
woods. He lay upon a hill, alone and free, and let his 
thoughts stray here and there unclaimed. He heard sweet 
sound and saw beguiling visions. He passed from dreams 
of beauty to rhapsodic outbursts, and gave them shape in 
fleeting tones and themes. Throughout his dreaming he 
no doubt was haunted by memories of Wagner, Strauss, 
and Claude Debussy. He could not get away from—well, 
from “Waldweben.” But he expressed himself at times 
in lovely forms. The orchestration of “The Hill of 
Dreams” was full of color. The leading themes were al- 
ways fine and gracious. There were no dragons on that 
hill, no treacherous mines; but there were twittering birds 
and humming bees and sighing breezes and blue sun-lit 
skies. The composer made his meanings plain to me, and, 
I believe, to many more. And, for the sake of what he 
gave us all, we might have pardoned him for what he did 
not give. 

“The Hill of Dreams” is not, perhaps, original. It is 
not very new or very daring. Yet it should not be whistled 
down the wind, I think. It is expressive, charming, and 
extremely delicate. Moreover, as a piece of mere tech- 
nique, it could compare with almost anything so far pro- 
duced—if we except Charles Loeffler’s works and Carpen- 
ter’s—by our composers. Before the critics are allowed to 
bury it, I venture to suggest another hearing. 

Before the first performance of Gruenberg’s tone-poem, 
Mr. Walter Damrosch favored us (at the second concert 
of the New York Symphony series) with one of Beethoven’s 
most pleasing early works, the “Andante con Variazioni” 
in A for strings, which almost took one back to Haydn’s 
style. To complete his programme, an attractive one and 
most discreet, as to both length and kind, he added César 
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Franck’s enchanting Symphony in D minor, the only sym. 
phony he ever wrote. The second and third movements of 
this work are exquisite, not only because of their melodic 
wealth, but also on account of their harmonic wealth, their 
wondrous color, and their general treatment. Yet César 
Franck was close to seventy when this great evidence of 
his enduring art was played in Paris. And it was slighted, 
if not damned outright, by some strange critics who then 
made the law. The leading theme, which is used frequently 
in the symphony, is simple, and recalls the “Muss es sein” 
of a quartet of Beethoven. Poor César Franck, the gen- 
tlest soul, was not dismayed—he seemed unconscious of his 
“failure.” When his wife questioned him as to the way 
in which the audience had received his symphony, he 
dodged the issue and replied good-naturedly, “It sounded 
as I thought it would.” The opposdition to the perform- 
ance of the work was said to have been due to the hostility 
and perhaps jealousy of Gounod. But it is possible that 
Gounod has been libelled. 

The programme of the opening Damrosch concert in- 
cluded a new “Marche Frangaise” by Roger Ducasse, quite 
picturesque but also rather trite, though scored with skill 
and not devoid of spirit. Paul Kochanski, the young Polish 
violinist, did well and less well with the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo in D. He did his best in the smooth Canzonetta. 
But there were times when he played fast and loose with 
tune and tone and even rhythm. The symphuny at this 
concert was the E minor of Rachmaninoff. Mr. Damrosch’s 
orchestra this year seemed, in the main, as good as it has 
been in earlier seasons. But here and there the horns 
quacked painfully. The strings and woodwinds were im- 
peccable. 

As Wagner will again be prominent this season, all who 
enjoy “The Ring” may find it worth their while to attend 
the lectures in which Mr. Damrosch with much tact and 
humor explains and illustrates that mighty work. In 
prefacing his comments to the first part of the Tetralogy 
(or Trilogy and Prologue), the lecturer, I noticed, referred 
incidentally to “the unspeakable Dr. Muck.” This from 
so warm and ardent a Wagnerian was significant. Some 
enemies do not deserve forgiveness. Among them might 
be mentioned a soprano at whose home in New York, not 
so long ago, another “artist,” Mr. Otto Goritz, once jeered, 
in song, at the Lusitania victims. 

Time does not, I regret to say, permit me to set down 
my impressions of the opening concert of the veteran Phil- 
harmonic, which took place last week under the leadership 
of Mr. Josef Stransky. But I must not omit to chronicle 
the great success of Edmond Clément, who reappeared 
some nights ago, after cight long years’ absence, at what, 
I fear, will be his first and last recital here. Aeolian Hall 
was packed in every corner, both of the auditorium and of 
the concert platform, in honor of this rare and charming 
tenor. For a few moments he seemed ill at ease. Two 
songs which he interpreted called for power and tone, and 
strained his voice as it should not be strained. But when 
he found himself, as he soon did, he won all hearts by his 
delightful style, his fine facility, his taste and feeling. His 
rendering of the well-known “Réve” from “Manon” has 
never been surpassed by the most famous tenors. And in 
his rustic songs he touched the very limits of French art 
end grace. He lent real beauty to the unpretentious melo- 
dies which are as household words to all in France. He 
showed how much may be accomplished by a singer when 
a small voice is used with faultless skill and art. Some 
bellow tender songs. Some murmur them. Some give them 
every light and shade of meaning. Edmond Clément stands 
in the last-mentioned class. He expresses, he interprets, 
and he sings. He is a model of discretion and restraint, 
when what he ventures on is suited to his voice. “Ne for- 
cons pas notre talent” is his motto. And only seldom does 
he stray from what it teaches. 
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From Our Readers 


Secretary Hughes’s Con- 
structive Ability 


To the Editors: 

In the very interesting sketch of 
the Secretary of State I find one state- 
ment that, according to my observa- 
tion, requires. correction. It is said 
that he has a “legalistic mind and is 
therefore a strict constructionist.” 

I have known Mr. Justice Hughes 
(as we lawyers still like to call him) 
at the bar, in the Governor’s chair, and 
on the bench. He belongs to the school 
of liberal constructionists, of which 
our greatest constitutional lawyers, 
Chief Justice Marshall and Daniel 
are the chief exponents. 
Anyone who will read the interesting 
collection of Judge Hughes’s opinions 
which was made up by William L. 
Ransom during the Presidential cam- 
paign, and which is a useful addition 
to legal literature, will perceive the 
correctness of my statement. 

There are two classes of lawyers. 
One class knows how to get things 
done; the other class is skilful in pre- 
venting them from being done. The 
first class comprises those who recog- 
nize the truth of what St. Paul said, 
“The letter killeth but the spirit giv- 
eth life.’ The same thought is ex- 
pressed in the old legal maxim, “He 
that sticks to the letter is like a man 
who sticks in the bark and never gets 
to the heart of the tree.” “Qui haeret 
in litera haeret in cortice.” The other 
class is useful as “brakes,” but has 
no constructive ability. Constructive 
ability is one distinguishing character- 
istic of the Secretary of State. 

EVERETT P. WHEELER 

New York 


Maupassant on War 


To the Editors: 

Careful readers of Maupassant’s 
stories will remember many allusions 
to war in which the author rarely fails 
to condemn its folly and barbarity. 
Maupassant had fought through the 
Franco-Prussian war and had used his 
eyes. Perhaps the most remarkable ut- 
terance on war in all his work is found 
in a book of travel, little read in 
America. While cruising in the Medi- 
terranean, he met a squadron of battle- 
ships. The sight was to him a symbol 
of men’s genius, but also of their im- 
potence against tradition and of their 
innate ferocity; the whole nightmare 
of war rises before his eyes: 

No one has the absolute right to govern 
others. No one can govern others except for 
the good of the governed. Whoso governs is 
as much bound to avoid war as a captain is 
bound to avoid shipwreck. When a captain 
has lost his ship, he is tried and con- 
demned, if proved guilty of negligence or 
even of incapacity. Why should not Gov- 
ernments be put on trial after every dec- 
laration of war? If the peoples should 
understand that one day, if they would 
themselves mete out justice to murderous 
Powers, if they refused to allow themselves 


to be slaughtered without reason, if they 
used their arms against those who gave 
them weapons for killing, that day war 
would end. 

Maupassant is a pessimist and he 
adds: “But that day will never dawn.” 
(“Sur l’Eau,” pp. 68-80, Ollendorff edi- 
tion.) “Sur l’Eau” was published in 
1888. Let us call the attention of the 
delegates to the Washington Confer- 
ence to these pages with the hope that 
they will not be too quick to accept the 
last phrase, for much water has passed 
over the dam since 1888. Let us with 
Benjamin Constant say to our rulers: 
“Apprenez la_ civilisation, si vous 
voulez régner 4 une époque civilisée.” 

BENJAMIN M. WOODBRIDGE 

Austin, Texas 


Our ‘‘Practical’’ Agricul- 
tural Colleges 


To the Editors: 

The charge is frequently made that 
the long-course graduates of our agri- 
cultural colleges do not go in for farm- 
ing, or, if they do, that they often fail. 
Every agricultural college, of course, 
has ready an answer to this charge. 
Yet a well-known Wisconsin dairyman 
told me: 


When I entered the University I did not 
take the agricultural course, but a general 
one, very much like the courses the older 
type of universities used to present. I 
may know less about the cellular structure 
of the cow’s udder, but my horizon has a 
wider sweep than that confined within the 
limits of a stanchion. I have specialized 
in fundamental principles. 

If I may be somewhat personal, when 
I was a student at a leading agricul- 
tural college the major impression I re- 
ceived was that the courses were top- 
heavy with science, that they were ar- 
ranged with but one purpose in view: 
to prepare the student for an academic 
position in the agricultural sciences, or 
for research work. Now, there is a 
real place for the teaching of labora- 
tory methods, and for the study of ab- 
struse scientific matters, but these spe- 
cialized subjects should not include the 
entire work given to undergrduates. 
“What good will that history course 
ever be to you?” my class adviser ask- 
ed when I wished to take a lecture 
course under a noted historian. It was 
not a “practical” subject, and, there- 
fore, a waste of time. Most of the agri- 
cultural colleges seem to have a com- 
mon handicap. The people who sup- 
port them demand results in dollars 
and cents. Technical schools have to 
“pan out,” or the Legislatures will with- 
draw support. We are forgetting that 
a great deal of the best work in the 
world has been done by men whose 
education has been general and “class- 
ical.” 

It would seem that the mission of 
our agricultural colleges should be to 
give that same general and cultural 
education which the young man of 
means gets when he is sent to the fash- 
ionable university. Character building 


should come first. It also seems un- 
necessary to teach the practical steps 
of farming. The young man who 
spends four years in a good university, 
should he decide to go back to the 
farm, will farm just as well, make just 
as much money, and be a far more use- 
ful citizen, if his education in the agri- 
cultural college was limited to the scien- 
tific principles underlying agriculture. 
Their practical application comes best 
through experience in the field. 
W. A. FREEHOFF 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Panama Tolls and Ship 
Subsidies 


To the Editors: 


The article in your issue of October 
8 entitled “Panama Tolls and Na- 
tional Honor,” is a most interesting 
defense of the contention of Great 
Britain in the interpretation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. It must be 
remembered, however, that, though Mr. 
Knollenberg is backed up by eminent 
jurists, there are other eminent jurists, 
notably the late Richard Olney, who 
deny the validity of the position taken 
by Great Britain. There are also Eng- 
lish writers who are not in agreement 
with their own Government in this mat- 
ter. The question is one, of course, 
which should be arbitrated. 

The point I wish to emphasize, how- 
ever, is that whatever the right inter- 
pretation of the treaty may be as to 
the “all nations” clause, even assuming 
it should be decided in favor of Great 
Britain, we should still retain our right 
to give our coastwise traffic, or any of 
our ships, free passage through the 
canal, or any other form of subsidy. 

This is obvious: for there is nothing 
in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty to pre- 
vent Great Britain or any other nation 
from subsidizing their ships to the ex- 
tent, if they so please, of paying their 
canal tolls. If other nations have this 
right we surely have it also. Under 
the terms of the treaty, however, we 
have agreed that the tolls shall be “just 
and reasonable;” and if the British 
interpretation of the “all nations” 
clause be valid, then, if we subsidized 
any of our ships it would be our busi- 
ness to see to it that the canal tolls 
were no greater, but precisely the same 
as they would be if no subsidy were 
given. This would be the only honor- 
able interpretation of the “just and 
reasonable” provision. 

Of course, under such circumstances 
it would be difficult to convince Great 
Britain that we were acting in good 
faith. Some plan, however, to do this 
would have to be found. To surrender 
our right to subsidize our ships while 
other nations had this right, might 
easily place the United States at a 
serious disadvantage—so serious that 
such a surrender of our rights should 
not be considered for a moment. 

N. S. BARTLETT 

Manchester, Mass. 
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New Books and Old 
Books of the Week 


WASHINGTON CLOSE-UPps, by Ed- 
ward G. Lowry. Houghton Mif- 
flin. 

Intimate views of public men; a 
remarkably keen, epigrammatic, and 
humorous book. 

THE Sport oF OvuR ANCESTORS, 
edited by Lord Willoughby de 
Broke. Dutton. 

Fox-hunting described in prose 
and verse, and beautifully pictured 
in color and in black and white. 
‘ROOSEVELT THE HAPPY WARRIOR, by 

Bradley Gilman. Little, Brown. 





By a college classmate. An- 
other admiring biography — the 
coolly critical books about the 


Colonel seem to be scarce. 
Harsours OF Memory, by William 
McFee. Doubleday. 

Essays by a sailor and literary 
man who discusses the sea, the war, 
books, and especially some foreign 
ports. 

THE KING OF IRELAND’s SON, by 
Padraic Colum. Macmillan. 

Of kings and queens, of enchant- 
ers and magic swords, of the Little 
Red Hen, of the Fairies of Munster 
and the daughter of the Lord of the 
Sea. 

THE STREET OF FAcEs, by Charles 
Vince. Dutton. 

Deft sketches of London and Lon- 
don life, with delicate pencil draw- 
ings by J. D. M. Harvey. 











le England they have a pleasant habit 
of writing to their favorite news- 
paper or weekly about animals. The 
annual cuckoo controversy in the 
Times is a great sporting event; the 
competition is to hear the first cuckoo 
of the spring. Once, in a book, I quoted 
the letters in such a controversy, but 
as I did not cite chapter and verse, some 
readers thought I had invented it all. 
The victory had been claimed by 4 
man who heard a cuckoo early in 
February; he had won out over 
duchesses, country squires, and orni- 
thologists. At the end of a long series of 
argumentative letters, however, he had 
to make the humiliating confession that 
his bird had been a man shingling a 
roof in the neighborhood, and amusing 
himself by imitating the call of the 
cuckoo. 

Some friendly and informal talk 
upon similar subjects is reprinted in 
“Dogs, Birds and Others” (Dutton), 
composed of natural history letters 
from the Spectator, edited by H. J. 
Massingham. Dogs and crows, rooks, 
swans, otters, and owls are described 
in some unusual and entertaining per- 
formances. There is a runner duck, 
named Humphrey (I once knew a rab- 
bit called that), who accompanied 
people on their walks, paced solemnly 
beside the gardener for hours at a 
time, gave visitors a vociferous wel- 
come in the drawing-room, walked half 
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a mile every day for his bath in a pool, 
and called on neighbors—somewhat to 
their annoyance, as he went right up- 
stairs. At last, apparently, he called 
on someone who looked upon ducks as 
existing merely for one purpose. For, 
like the Scholar Gypsy, he returned no 
more. 


Kipling—or it may have been Jules 
Verne, long before—made us expect 
good writing when Port Said is 
reached. Here things are hot and 
squalid and colored and various. It is, 
so they say, a sink of iniquity. So I 
turned first in William McFee’s new 
book, “Harbours of Memory” (Double- 
day), to the last pages to read the “Port 
Said Miscellany,” and was not disap- 
pointed. As one works back through 
the essays, the impression may be 
gained that the author is at his best 
at sea or in harbor, but inclined to talk 
a little too much about the literary life. 


Satire is coming in with the flood 
tide; the political writers are turning 
many pretty epigrams. To Edward G. 
Lowry, author of “Washington Close- 
Ups” (Houghton Mifflin), Vice-Presi- 
dent Coolidge, like the Greek Urn, is 
the “foster-child of silence’; Mr. 
Bryan in office is a caged-bird and 
can’t sing. “And he must sing. For 
he is a true troubadour and not a 
double-entry bookkeeper.” ‘Will Hays 
is the English sparrow of the Adminis- 
tration: chipper, confident, unafraid, 
friendly. Senator Borah is not, as we 
slangily say, a crab; nor is he a gloom, 
though he comes perilously close to it; 
but certainly his is the heart bowed 
down. And there is much to be done 
before the grim reaper cometh. When 
Mr. Lowry comes to General Pershing 
he stands aside and lets the photogra- 
pher be epigrammatic for him. The 
two pictures of the General, before and 
after the World War, are nearly the 
funniest things in the book. 


The Intellectuals are wounded in the 
house of one of their—well, not friends, 
but in the house of an idol, when Max 
Beerbohm laughs at the Russian 
authors. For the writer, Kolniyatsch, 
described by Mr. Beerbohm in his “And 
Even Now” (Dutton), has a name 
which arouses suspicious folk to trace 
a resemblance to Colney Hatch—a re- 
sort, in England, of the more vivid of 
the Intelligentsia. Kolniyatsch, the last 
of a long line of rag-pickers, was born 
in 1886. Not until he was nine had 
he acquired that passionate alcoholism 
which influenced his character and the 
trend of his thought. Not before his 
eighteenth birthday had he murdered 
his grandmother and been sent to that 
asylum in which he wrote the poems 
and plays of his “earlier manner.” 
Later, he escaped and sailed for 
America; his genius was of the kind 
that crosses frontiers and seas. But 
unfortunately it was not of the kind 
that passes Ellis Island. America, to 
her lasting shame, sent him back. The 
author thinks poorly of the translations 
of the work of Kolniyatsch by Mr. and 
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Mrs. Pegaway. He wanted the job 
himself, but they nipped in and got it 
before him. “Thank heaven,” he says, 
“they cannot deprive me of the power 
to read Kolniyatsch in the original 
Gibrisch and to crow over you who 
can’t.” 


Readers of sea-stories are a hard- 
bitten crew, as hard-bitten as Capt. 
Ezra Triplett of the Kawa. It is not 
well to cross their hawse. Blood 
brothers fall out, pro-Conrad or anti- 
Conrad; old friendships are wrecked 
over the question; Louis Becke versus 
Herman Melville. About a year ago, 
I compiled for The Weekly Review a 
list of my favorite sea-stories, and a 
gentleman in far Hong Kong was 
stirred to write to the Publishers’ 
Weekly to say that (a) he had never 
heard of me, and (b) that my list was 
no better than it should be. Neverthe- 
less, I am bold enough to record the 
following paragraph in the Athenaeum, 
signed H. M. T.: 

Last week I found myself sitting next to 
a little elderly man in the train, who might 
have been a literary character—such was 
his appearance—or a jeweller, or an ac- 
countant, or the proprietor of a livery and 
bait stable. He utterly disregarded a 
sensational conversation in our compart- 
ment on the civil war. He was completely 
retired into a book. I was not surprised at 
his oblivion when I saw its title; it was 
“Moby Dick,” but it was an edition I did 
not know. At last I could stand it no 
longer, and though I am adverse from 
chance railway converse, I begged him to 
allow me to look at his book. He did so, 
but sheepishly. When I returned it he 
apologized. He said that perhaps I was 
surprised to find a man of his years read- 
ing a boy’s book. (‘Not at all, sir, not at 
all.”) He said it was funny stuff, but he 
was half-way through it now, and expected 
to finish it, if he skipped the worse parts. 
He explained that someone had told him 
it was one of the best sea-yarns ever writ- 
ten, and he was fond of sea stories. He 
could not agree with that verdict. He 
thought the best sea story he had ever read 
was “My Shipmate Louise,” by Clark Rus- 
sell. “Moby Dick” was not a patch on that. 

I am full of joy that here, at last, is 
somebody, this little elderly man, say- 
ing a good word for “My Shipmate 
Louise,” a book which would be notable 
if only for the opening chapters about 
life on an East Indiaman. I am sure 
this novel by Clark Russell was on my 
list—the list which maddened the man 
from Hong Kong. Whether the novel 
is better than “Moby Dick” I cannot 
say, and dare not, if I could, so fierce 
is the admiration which that formidable- 
looking book arouses. I keep looking at 
“Moby Dick,” and trying to get up my 
courage. I think the little elderly man 
was not a literary character; more 
probably he was a jeweller or an ac- 
countant or the proprietor of a stable. 
Literary characters usually have bad 
judgment about sea-stories—witness 
the furore they have created about the 
novels by , but I will start no 
controversies. There is one _ serious 
problem about “My Shipmate Louise” 
—where is an edition to be found which 
is not in abominably small type? 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
The Mazes of Socialism 


Wuat Is SocratismM? By James Edward 
Le Rossignol. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 


HE title of Professor Le Rossignol’s 

little book, “What is Socialism?” 
might easily be understood to mean 
either of two very different things. 
Socialism has assumed, both in theory 
and practice, a great variety of forms; 
and an author undertaking in a brief 
space to enlighten the average man on 
the subject might conceive that it 
could best be done by brushing all this 
aside and exposing the essential char- 
acter inherent in the case irrespective 
of all variations. On the other hand, 
he might feel that what the average 
man stands most in need of is a guide 
through the mazes of socialistic theory 
and socialistic agitation—a defence 
against that helplessness which so many 
feel, or profess to feel, as to the mere 
definition of the term Socialism. 

What Professor Le Rossignol has 
attempted is a combination of these 
two things; and the result, while less 
impressive as an argumentative whoie 
than a discussion of the first type might 
have been made, is far more illuminat- 
ing, and far more useful, than a mere 
description of the various types of so- 
cialistic thought and socialistic action 
could possibly be. The unifying thread 
that runs through the thirteen chap- 
ters into which the book is divided is 
furnished by the name of Karl Marx; 
Professor Le Rossignol never lets the 
reader lose sight of the fact that, what- 
ever deviations, concessions, modifica- 
tions—even reversals—socialistic doc- 
trine has undergone in the hands of its 
professors during the past seventy 
years, it has ever remained Marxian 
at heart. Accordingly, to show that 
Marx’s doctrine is not science but dog- 
ma; to show that it was subjected to 
great variations in his own hands, and 
to still greater variations in the hands 
of his followers; to show that not only 
have its prophecies of the future been 
belied, but its descriptions of the past 
and the present are in glaring contra- 
diction with outstanding facts—to do 
all this is to present a most damaging 
criticism of the whole of the modern 
socialistic movement. 

But while all this is undertaken— 
and, considering the brevity and sim- 
plicity of the book, very satisfactorily 
accomplished—Professor Le Rossignol’s 
book is, after all, primarily descrip- 
tive. His criticisms and exposures 
form not a solid array of argument 
but a sort of running accompaniment 
to his statement of what Socialism, in 
its various aspects, actually is or pro- 
fesses to be. He gives Marx and the 
Marxians a fair chance; setting forth, 
partly by direct quotation, partly by 
fair and honest summary, the Marxian 
Theory of Value, the Marxian Law of 
Increasing Misery, the Socialistic 
Theory of Crises, the Marxian Proph- 
ecy of the Extinction of the Middle 
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SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


has written another great book 
More That Must Be Told 


Not a “War Book’’ 


More That Must Be Told is not a war book. It is a cross section 
of Europe and the United States since the peace. It is an x-ray 
of diplomatic motives and blundering since the peace, and their 
effect on the world to-day. 


More That Must Be Told 


is an indictment of “the old gang, still for the most part in command of 
the machinery of government” and whose “arrangement of peace created 
new boundaries, burdens, and rivalries which can only be maintained until 
another explosion happens, more monstrous than the last and destructive 
of white civilization as we know it and like it,’ Sir Philip finds that 
some of them still “take the old cynical view of the European jungle, and 
rely upon the old philosophy of alliances, groups united in self-interest, 
buffer states between them and their hereditary foes, which made up the 
old policy of the balance of power.” 


More That Must Be Told 


gives facts gathered from personal conversation with people of all classes 
throughout Europe, facts which censors and secret influence have kept 
from the public. It is a vital book which will help you interpret the 
decisions of. the Disarmament Conference at Washington. It will be 
published November 10th. $2.50 


EUROPE’S MORNING AFTER 


By Kenneth L. Roberts 


Booth Tarkington reviewing this book 
in the N. Y. Times: ““Now I really un- 
derstand many things I had given up 
understanding about Europe since the 
war.” $3.0 


To get the most out of what goes 
on at the Disarmament Conference = 
fortify yourself with facts from 
these important books. You can 
get them at any bookstore or order 
them direct from the publishers. 








PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 
OF GOVERNMENT 


By Charles G. Haines and 
Bertha M. Haines 


A discussion of the principles behind 
government, defects in existing political 
machinery as a means of upholding 
them, and possible remedies. $3.00 


OUTLINES OF PUBLIC 
FINANCE 


By Merlin H. Hunter 


An adequate analysis of public reven- 
ues and public expenditures, with special 
discussion of changes in our fiscal sys- 
tem necessitated by the Great War. 

$3.25 


EXPERIMENTS IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
By Francis Bowes Sayre 
Is international goverment really pos- 
sible? Here is a unique collection of 


data on the more recent experiments in 
International Administration. $1.75 


RUSSIA AS AN AMERICAN 
PROBLEM 


By John Spargo 


The way events of the moment are 
bearing out the chapters in this book 
on “Japan as Germany’s Successor” 
and “Japan and Siberia,” gives the whole 
book a kind of prophetic value. 2.50 





THE MAKING OF THE REPA- 
RATION AND ECONOMIC 
SECTIONS OF THE TREATY 


By Bernard M. Baruch 


Mr. Baruch was one of the commis- 
sioners who framed these vital clauses. 
Long financial experience equips him to 
interpret their importance in the eco- 
nomic life of the country and the “ies 

0 


THE INSIDE STORY OF THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE 


By Dr. E. J. Dillon 


Dr. Dillon’s work for vears, as foreign 
correspondent, has made him familiar 
with the secret aspirations and intrigues 
of every chancellery of Europe. $3.00 


THE GREATEST FAILURE IN 
ALL HISTORY 

By John Spargo 

An account, by this authority on Rus- 
sia, of how Sovietism, under economic 


pressure, has degenerated into tyranny 
worse than Czardom. $2.50 


THE HUMAN COSTS OF THE 


. WAR 


By Homer Folks 


Homer Folks was Chief of the De- 
partment of Civilian Relief of the 
American Red Cross. He presents 
statistics and startling facts on the cost 


ae he War to the future of humanity. 
~ of the War to the futur at 


Harper & Brothers, Est. 1817, New York, N.Y. 
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in the Far East. 


skilful effect. 
Newark Evening News. 


Eudocia 
By Eden Phillpotts 
A romance of Byzantium centering 
around the Empress Eudocia, with 
all the color, warmth, and beauty of 
that ancient civilization. $2.00 


Four Plays for Dancers 
By William Butler Yeats 
Four haunting Celtic dramas de- 
signed for presentation with masks 
and music. Illustrated by Edmond 
Dulac, music by Edmond Dulac and 
Walter Morse Rummel. Cloth, $2.00 


The Farm Bureau 


Movement 
By O. M. Kile 
A book of interest to all progres- 
sive Americans, detailing in a fair- 
minded way the latest developments 
in agricultural organization. 
Illustrated, $2.00 


The American Shotgun 
By Charles Askins 
This reprint of a standard, brought 
up to date, discusses types and mod- 
els of guns and is a text book on 
wing shooting, swing vs. snap shoot- 
ing. . Illustrated, $3.00 


King Cole 
Ill. by Judith Masefield 
A beautiful drama of old England 
in which King Cole personifies hu- 
manity’s undying quest for the ideal. 
Illustrated, $1.50 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE 





A Tempting New Poole Novel 


Beggars’ Gold 


By Ernest Poole 


Peter Wells, clumsy, awkward country boy, dreams of China, land of jeweled 
pagodas and junks on a cobalt sea. Struggling for education and livelihood in 
New York City he meets little Moon Chao, and through him the laughing, 
warm-hearted Kate. Together this young couple discover the rich treasures of 
love, intimate companionship and interesting work. 
book the way opens to China and the little family set forth to start a new life 


May Sinclair’s New Novel 


Mr. Waddington of Wyck 


“Mr. Waddington is a spectacle of laughter for gods and men. 
clair works with delicate art, and she has never employed irony with such 
The book is another amazing testimony to her versatility.” 

2. 


Only at the end of the 


Miss Sin- 


The Marriotts and the 
Powells 
By Isabella Holt 


The zest of American family life, 
its spice, its exhilaration, are ex- 
emplified in this group of hot-headed 
young cousins. $2.00 


Collected Poems 


By Edwin Arlington Robinson 

All who respond to the depth, the 
fine edge and polish of Mr. Robin- 
son’s poetry will welcome this com- 
plete collection of his poems. $3.50 


The Real Japanese Question 
By K. K. Kawakami 


A vigorous and militant statement 
of the Japanese question from the 
point-of-view of a Japanese-Ameri- 
can. 2. 


The Settlement of Wage 
Disputes 
By Herbert Feis 


Professor Feis outlines an ideal 
system for settling labor disputes by 
labor unions, employers’ associations 
and a federal board. 2.25 


Three New Illustrated Books by John Masefield 
Reynard the Fox 


A charming new edition of this great hunting poem, illustrated with twelve 
full-page plates in black and white, and four color plates by G. D. Armour. 
Also numerous illustrations by Carton Moorepark. $5.00 


The Tragedy of Nan 


This new edition contains many 
photographs of the village where the 
strange drama took place. 

Illustrated, $2.00 


A Daughter of the Middle Border 


By Hamlin Garland 


This new book is a continuation of that intimate social history of Midland 
America which Hamlin Garland started in “A Son of the Middle Border.” The 
cosmopolitan life of the author, his home in West Salem, his literary experi- 
ences in Chicago, Washington and London, his love-story, all make up an 
autobiographic record with the zest and flavor of a novel. 


At all bookstores or from 


The Macmillan Company 


Illustrated, $2.50 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Class, etc., etec—a separate chapter 
being devoted to each of these main 
branches, or rather roots, of the Marx- 
ian tree. Without rancor, with many 
admissions of the evils of existing con- 
ditions and of the elements of truth 
there are in the Marxian position, Pro- 
fessor Le Rossignol sets over against 
its claims the considerations which 
compel their rejection. As all this is 
done in a straightforward and simple 
style, with frequent thrusts of shrewd 
epigram, and with many illustrations 
drawn from the facts of our own his- 
tory and condition—“familiar matter 
of today”—this little guide through the 
mazes of Socialism should prove at- 
tractive to a great body of readers. 


Mr. George Gives 
Himself Away 


UrRsuta TRENT. By W. L. George. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


ERHAPS it is not much of a give- 

away, since this “younger novel- 
ist” proclaimed himself, when he was 
considerably younger, a playboy of life 
and letters, whose job was writing for 
money, and whose chief recreation (see 
“Who’s Who”) was self-advertising. 
Still, he has always tried to look a 
little sober about women. When his 
first novel, “A Bed of Roses,” was 
strongly attacked and widely adver- 
tised by people who saw no art in its 
indecency, he claimed a serious pur- 
pose for it: “‘A Bed of Roses’ is the 
hot, controversial production of a 
young mind, anxious to strike a blow 
for woman, to make society swallow the 
ugly fact that under present conditions 
woman is driven into abominable trade, 
to make society ashamed.” Society, 
that arch-hypocrite, seems to have been 
mainly ashamed of Mr. George, greatly 
to his amusement.... Later came 
better books, notably “The Second 
Blooming,” wherein we found such 
depth and gravity in the interpreta- 
tion of the married woman as we could 
rightly look for from a joint disciple 
of Messrs. H. G. Wells and Anatole 
France. Feminists and anti-Victorians 
rejoiced greatly in the coming of this 
new apostle, the idea being that he was 
opening a new window on the free 
world. In fact, some seemed to have 
the sensation of being pushed and 
locked into a stuffy and over-populated 
bedroom, by a joker named George, 3 
fellow with a titter and a leer, not very 
well mannered, and with dubious no- 
tions of what is amusing and edifying; 
well-meaning enough, a creature of this 
period; one part minor prophet and 
nine parts smart Aleck. 

It would be of interest to know 
whether Mr. George, the declared fem- 
inist, thinks he has struck another 
blow for woman in “Ursula Trent.” 
His Ursula is another of the andro- 
gynous heroines who, from Ann Veron- 
ica to Sylvia Scarlett, have obediently 
uttered their makers’ opinions in the 
pages of recent fiction. These people 
bore me, partly, I know, because they 
are uncongenial, but chiefly, I am sure, 
because they are unreal. Ursula Trent 
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js not a woman, she is a Mr. George in 
petticoats, uttering his favorite witti- 
cisms and profanities in falsetto. Often 
even the falsetto is forgotten and the 
wig falls awry, and here is Brother 
George before us, being modern and 
daring, saying “damn” and “hell” in 
his own smooth tenor, just within the 
doorway of that crowded bedroom. He 
commits a sad error, as an artist, in 
attempting to make Ursula tell her own 
story, for he thereby robs her in ad- 
vance of such verisimilitude as a 
clever use of the third person might 
have given her. Ursula Trent is the 
daughter of a country baronet, more 
than a little restive at home, but about 
to marry a fitting Lord Oswald when 
the war takes him off. Then, not out 
of grief or ambition or anything but 
the determination to do as she likes 
where she likes, she cuts loose from 
home and goes to London. She be- 
comes a manicurist. She takes to the 
“petting” of her men customers like a 
duck to water, though she assures us 
she hates to be touched. However it 
is not till she has become secretary to 
a female novelist that she “gives her- 
self” to the nephew of her employer, 
with all the more squalid accessories 
of deliberate assignation, a private 
dining-room, and unlimited champagne. 
She feels no regret, and repeats the ex- 
perience under the same conditions, on 
demand; till the nephew, having assim- 
ilated her gift, makes off into space, 
to be no further beheld or endowed by 
Ursula Trent. Her next step is to be- 
come the public mistress of a man- 
dressmaker, with whom she exhausts 
the pleasures of vulgar night life in 
London until his indiscriminate “in- 
fidelities”’ and an offer of marriage 
from a tolerably decent man pave the 
way to another phase of experience. 
Mr. George has been oft marveled 
at for his intimate knowledge of fem- 
inine character or “psychology.” This 
book, through his error in trying to 
make a woman tell her own story, be- 
trays the quackery of his method. He 
cannot create an Ursula, he can only 
invent one in his own image. She is a 
smart Aleck with a vulgar fancy and 
an unreliable falsetto. Her observa- 
tions upon men and sex are—what- 
ever come into her head as clever and 
startling things to say. She cannot 
even remember her own personal traits 
or tendencies. She talks about hating 
to be touched, but in practice anybody 
tan kiss her, and she recalls her mul- 
titudinous experiences with at least 
complaisance: “To this day I don’t 
quite know what pleasure I have found 
mM so many caresses.” This alleged 
baronet’s daughter can write “and 
ete.” one moment, and express herself 
i the best literary Wells-George style 
the next: “These county families, you 
tan watch them for generations as you 
tan for hours (which to sea anemones 
are a great part of a generation), watch 
the brown, semi-opaque animals held 
UY in placid pools in effectual and 
lovely hands to nutriment which they 
Need not seek: a kindly destiny has so 
aranged it that nutriment shall of it- 
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In the Audience Chamber 
of Secret Diplomacy 


Imagine yourself in the | 
Palace of the President of 
China in 1915. From afar 
comes ‘the rumble of the 


Great War! 


But close at hand in the 
Audience Hall you hear the 
quiet tones of the Japanese 
Minister—quiet but im- 
movable. The Japanese 
had taken Shantung. 


One by one, he makes the 
famous ‘Twenty-one De- 
mands upon China. You 
hear him say to President 
Yuan: 


“When there is a fire in 
the jeweler’s shop, neigh- 
bors cannot be expected not 
to help themselves.” 


And President Yuan: 
“The gnats’ buzzing dis- 
turbs my sleep, but they 
have not carried off my 
rice.” 


Paul S. Reinsch, Amer- 
ican minister to China, 
1913-1919, tells the most 
dramatic story of secret 
diplomacy that has come 
out of the Orient, in the 
November 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


More than 60 illustrations 
Art insert of 8pages 


The story of how the future of China 
hung in the balance in this meeting is the 
first of a series of notable reminiscences by 
Dr. Reinsch of the diplomacy of the Far 
East during his seven years at Peking. 


PHILIPPINE NUMBER 


The day of our entrance into the Philip- , 
pines made us an Oriental power. On the 
eve of the Washington Conference for 
arms limitation and settlement of Far East- 
ern problems, this Philippine number gives 
a comprehensive interpretation of the sig- 
nificance of our position in the Pacific vis- 
a-vis China and Japan. And it brings a pic- 
ture of absorbing entertainment from the 
great fund of romance, history, enterprise 
and beauty that gathers about these islands. 
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© Publisher’s Photo Service 


From Peking crowds on Peking 
streets Mr. Reinsch made 
many deductions. 


Paul 8. Reinsch, American 
Minister to China during the 
World War, and a firm personal 
friend of President Yuan. 


© Keystone View Company 





Contents of November ASIA—Philippine Number 


GIVE AND TAKE AT THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
By William Hard 


The Philippines as a strategic liability in a war with 
Japan, the necessity for measures at Washington to sta- 
bilize China’s government as the fundamental to peace in 
the Far East, the usefulness of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
and other ‘‘practical world politicians’ in getting a prac- 
tical result out of the Washington Conference—are points 
that make Mr. Hard’s entertaining, clear-visioned analysis 
a real contribution in understanding the possible accom- 
plishment of the Conference. 


What Philippine program will be adopted as the result 
of the Wood-Forbes Mission? Do the Filipinos want dyed- 
in-the-wool Patrick Henry independence or y want 
the kind that includes a protector in the background ready 
to jump to their assistance at the first 8.0.8.? Gertrude 
Emerson, associate editor of ASIA, recently made a six 
months’ personal survey of conditions. 


BETWEEN By A. Dale Riley 

Sitti Rajma, hedged in by ancient Mahommedan tradi- 
tion, but struggling toward the new freedom of which she 
has had a glimpse in the Central School; Arip Datu, the 
rascally old gambler, her father; Ah Fong, the elderly Chi- 
nese trader who is willing to cancel —_* debt to him if 
he may have the little Sitti for his wife; young Casim, 
whose passionate song drifts across the water to Rajma’s 
window—these are the characters of a story of Moroland by 
a young writer who has lived the past eight years among the 
people he portrays so vividly. 


A FRIENDLY ESTIMATE OF THE FILIPINOS 
'y David P. Barrows 
David P. Barrows, President of the University of Cali- 
fornia, gives a very human picture of the Filipino, whom 
he learned to know and admire during his long official ser- 
vice in the early years of American administration. 


AMERICA'S PLEDGE TO THE PHILIPPINES 
By Manuel L. Quezon 
Quezon began his public career as a staff-officer under 
Aguinaldo. Since then, he had been resident commissioner 
for the Philippines in the United States, and is today, 
President of the Philippine Senate and leader of the “‘left’’ 
in the Nacionalista Party. He presents the Philippine side 
of the independence question. 


THE PHILIPPINES INSIDE OUT By Gertrude Emerson 











SPECIAL OFFER “ 


Five Months for One Doliar 


OPEN TO NEW READERS ONLY 4 . 


ASIA is on sale at all newsstands a 
at 35c per copy. This offer 
brings you the next five is- 
sues — $1.75 value—for 
$1.00, a saving of 75c. 


Fill out the coupon 7 het alae 
and take a trip F O° re 
to Asia. i. Z 
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“An Important Book.’’ 
—Rochester Post Express. 


What 
Japan Wants 


By Yosu1 S. Kuno 
Assistant Professor, Oriental Department, 
University of California. 

150 pages. Net $1.00 


HE author brings to bear an 

oriental mind touched with oc- 
cidental insight. His chapter heads 
illustrate his frank approach to the 
subject, 
America,” touching upon the immi- 
gration question and the possibilities 
of war between the two countries; 
“What Japan Wants in the Pacific”; 
“In China,” “In Korea,” “In Si- 
beria,” and “At Home”; followed by |! 
a discussion of “What Japan Should 
Want and Should Do.” 
“Quite the most impartial among the recent 
books on this subject”—Kansas City Star. 
“Free from bias.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Order from your bookseller 
Postage extra on mail orders 


12 mo. 








Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
New York 

















“A Great Contribution to the Cause of World Peace.”’ 
“It will create a political sensation and a revo- 
lution in opinion.’’—John Gaston. 


The GREAT DECEPTION 


Bringing into the Light 

the Real Meaning and 

Mandate of the Harding 
Vote as to Peace 


By SAMUEL COLCORD 


ECENTLY William pine White, four cutnent 
university pr m ber 
of the McKinley and ae Cabinets and rr 
nationally known men in a letter to Presi- 
dent Harding reques that ‘‘as a supplement to 
our conferences with leading minds’’ he read a 
— Ay — § by this author A ay the subject treated 
and added that no = was 
qualified to present it. 
iss James, Dr. Frank Crane, Major ~— 
Putnam, Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman, Reneie 
and other well known men wrote to the President to 
ask his earnest consideration of the author’s treatise. 


MANY OF THE GREATEST IN THE LAND 


believe that the See peril to the cause of world 
union for peace in a far too prevalent miscon- 
ception of the me mandate of the phenom- 
enal Harding vote. that is true, it follows b 
9 greater service on be rendered to mankind than 
cure that misconception. pa —— have read 
its page-gueets (and they are qualified to know) 


SAY THAT “THE GREAT DECEPTION” 


will make a great contribution to that end. If that 
be true, should it not receive the earnest attention 
of every thoughtful man and woman? 

It is not an attempt to revive or resurrect a 
(perhaps) ‘‘defunct’’ League of Nations or advo- 
cate a new association to take its place. It is to 
lift the handicap of misconception of the poorie: s 
mandate to the end that something worth while 
be achieved. 


See “The Authors Hits,’’ N. Y. Times Book 
Review Section October 30 and November 6 
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self enter their languid grasp.” There 
is no woman here, nor any person save 
that brilliant talkative monologuist of 
many costumes, half-French, half. 
cockney, who through sheer cheek and 
ventriloquism has got himself accepted 
in divers quarters as an earnest inter- 
preter of life, at least of women, and 
an accomplished artist. If this were 
a true story, it would be dull enough; 
it is little better than a collection of 
Georgisms, arid rather cheap ones, | 
enjoy this writer as an acute and lively 
commentator on manners, but it is an 
odd sign of the omnibus duties of ‘the 
current novel that he should produce 
fewer “Hail Columbias!” than “Ursula 
Trents.” H. W. Boynton 


1|/From Hayes to Harding 


RECENT HISTORY OF THE UNITED States. 
By Frederic L. Paxson. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5. 


a work should be brought to the 

attention of Mr. Henry Ford, in 
connection with his justly famous pro- 
nouncement, ex cathedra, that “history 
is bunk.” It has been generally agreed 
that this was a fairly accurate charac- 
terization of the kind of history with 
which Mr. Ford manifested an ac- 
quaintance, and it would be interesting 
tc know whether the same emotions 
on| would be aroused in him by a work 
which duly recognized as among mat- 
ters worthy of record in recent history 
his own philanthropic adventures in 
pacifism and in politics. 

The concise chronicling of - Henry 
Ford’s various activities by Professor 
Paxson suggests very well the general 
character of this volume as a whole. 
It is a McMasterish kind of history, 
aiming to sketch not only the political 
and economic, but also all the other 
salient phases of the people’s life. The 
period covered is marked by political 
terminals, namely the inauguration of 
Hayes and the election of Harding. 
Within this period appears the record 
of a vast range of events, the impor- 
tance of which will in many cases fail 
to impress the reader. There will be 
pleasure to elderly persons, however, 
in having brought to their recollection 
incidents that were momentarily excit- 
ing, but quite evanescent in the mem- 
ory. Professor Paxson displays much 
ingenuity in suggesting reasons for 
including in a short history some of 
these unimportant matters. Few of his 
readers, however, will readily recover 
from their surprise on finding an ac- 
count of Mark Twain’s speech at the 
Whittier dinner; of the founding of 
the League of American Wheelmen, 
with a full page illustration of the or- 
ganization on parade; of the establish- 
ment of Tuxedo Park; of the enter- 
prises conducted by Buffalo Bill and 
P. T. Barnum; of John L. Sullivan’s 
decade of pugilistic preéminence, estab- 
lished on the battered body of Paddy 
Ryan and maintained on that of Jake 
Kilrain; of the vogue of roller-skating 
and that godmother of modern athletic 
sports, croquet; of the origin and ac- 
tivities of the Ananias Club and the 
Order of the Carabao. 

For the political events of the time, 
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chaos that followed until 1876 was an 
inevitable fruit of mestizo rule. Diaz, 
though himself part Indian, restored 
white supremacy. His reign was g 
glorious epoch. The revolution of 1919 
was one of mestizo intellectuals, using 
the Indians as tools. It has succeeded 
in overthrowing white supremacy and 
abolishing the color line. But the mes. 
tizo is an unstable hybrid; he is more 
Indian than white, and constantly he 
tends to revert to the aborigine. [py 
time Indianism, unless checked, will 
prevail. The hope for Mexico—and it 
is not a promising one—is the restora. 
tion of the whites to power. 

This, in brief, is the thesis of the 
book, and it is skilfully presented, 
There is a hint, here and there, of the 
rightfulness of intervention. “Sooner 
or later,” writes the author (p. 12), 
“unless the white world again takes up 
the burden, Mexico must inevitably 
slip back to the plane of pre-Spanish 
barbarism.” He writes again (pp. 45- 
50): “The final deathblow to the mes- 
tizo domination and perhaps to all 
white or near-white control in Mexico 
from within herself was given by the 
Carranza Constitution of 1917, where- 
in the fair words of the white man’s 
democracy and the white man’s social- 
ism were bent to the expression of In- 
dian anti-foreignism, communism and 
license to loot and kill.” But his idea 
of intervention may be no more than 
that of moral and economic support 
given by the outside world to the white 
element of Mexico. The passage at 
the end of the chapter, “The Melting 
Pot” (p. 55), implies this, and so does 
the concluding sentence of the book. 
The Indian may in time be educated 
and improved so that he is no longer 
a menace, so that indeed he may be- 
come a contributing part to Mexico's 
welfare, but the task is a white man’s 
task and can be undertaken only with 
the whites at the helm. 

Diaz is the subject of frequent and 
extreme laudation. To the liberal and 
radical verdict that the dictator, though 
he brought political peace and eco- 
nomic progress, left the great social 
problem utterly untouched, the author 
replies that the revolution, in raising 
the social problem, has only made mat- 
ters worse. Under Diaz the Indian had 
at least “a place to call home, a tiny 
corn patch where he could raise his 
food unmolested, and a church where- 
in, for all its faults, his soul found 
surcease.” The revolution, in_ its 
formule, has borrowed liberally from 
our Anglo-Saxon constitutions, from 
Teutonic Socialism and even from Rus- 
sian Bolshevism; but its net result 90 
far has been anarchy and misery. 

This laudation of Diaz compels a re 
examination of the social and indus 
trial conditions under the Diaz régime 
which have been the target of so much 
violent criticism, and which, in most 
judgments, were the cause of the up- 
heaval of 1910. The task is ably, evel 
if unconvincingly, performed. The 
Diaz tyranny is translated into terms 
of benevolence. The system of land 
grabbing, by which huge estates were 
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puilt up at the expense of Indian com- 
munal holdings, and the peonage sys- 
tem, both of which flourished under 
Diaz, are explained at length. The 
break-up of the communal holdings, 
despite the abuses which accompanied 
it, was justified, he maintains, by 
Mexico’s need for increased agricul- 
tural production. As for peonage, 
though the shocking brutalities which 
attended it are inexcusable, the thing 


- jtself in its milder forms cannot be 


abolished so long as the Indian remains 
what he is. For an advance payment 
of money he will bind himself to the 
most burdensome contract. The root 
of peonage is to be found in the psy- 
chology of the Indian. 

Mestizo dominance has told heavily 
against the white man’s numbers. In 
1910, the author believes, there were 
not more than 1,150,000 whites of pure 
blood in the country. Since then anti- 
foreignism, and even anti-Caucasian- 
ism, have done their work, and 
the number has shrunk considerably. 
Against this small fraction there are 
8,000,000 mestizos ranging from near- 
white to near-Indian and 6,000,000 
pure-blooded Indians. What the white 
man can do in the face of such num- 
bers would seem to be a negligible 
quantity; and yet, unless fate throws 
a large measure of control into his 
hands, the final outcome can be noth- 
ing but the restoration of Indianism, 
with its blend of childishness and sav- 
agery. 

All this, cogently set forth and 
strongly supported by data, makes fas- 
cinating reading, even though the 
tone is pessimistic and alarmist to a 
degree. Its validity, however, is quite 
another matter. For the whole story 
is not here. Regarding the past the 
data are too palpably selective; while 
regarding the newer turn in Mexican 
affairs, since the overthrow of Car- 
ranza, there is small sign of recogni- 
tion. Of the purposes and achieve- 
ments of the men who have recently 
come into power and of the new hope 
that awakens throughout Mexico, the 
author can find little to chronicle. In 
what proportion this altered state of 
things is due to Indian or white or mes- 
tizo we can not stop to inquire. But 
there can be no doubt that it arises 
from the Mexican people themselves. 
Whatever the explanation, something 
of moment and promise has happened 
in Mexico. The Government seems a 
little more stable; banditry is be- 
ing suppressed; reconstruction is go- 
ing on, industry and agriculture are 
reviving. What has so far been done 
may presage even more important 
things. The despised Indian and the 
distrusted mestizo may after all prove 
themselves the possessors of latent 
qualities not apprehended by their 
critics. At any rate the well-wishers 
of Mexico will do well to avoid far- 
flung generalizations which deny to 
the Mexican people the power to set 
themselves right before the world and 
work out their own destiny. 

W. J. GHENT 
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The Industrial 
Trend 


| Ppt gn wages and greater efficiency 
of production, as the means of at- 
taining lower prices which will revive 
general business actiyity, are the out- 
standing features of the trend in every 
branch of the country’s industry. The 
threatened railroad strikes forced on 
the attention of the public this domi- 
nant industrial trend as it appears in 
the single field of rail transportation. 
The railroads are in essentially the 
same predicament that confronts most 
other employers with goods or services 
to sell: their market is unprofitable 
and fails to sustain them because they 
cannot finance their services at a low 
enough selling price to stimulate a 
profitable buying movement on the part 
of the public. The proposal of the 
railroad managers to reduce their 
prices as well as the wages of their 
workmen is the solution that industry 
in general is seeking to apply. The 
railroad train brotherhoods are the 
most conspicuous examples of employee 
resistance to the solution that econo- 
mists and business men consider in- 
evitable. There are many smaller 
bodies of objectors, who hold to Mr. 
Gompers’s view that it is better to re- 
sist wage cuts and lose, than not to 
resist at all. But on the whole, all 
such resistance yields to the over- 
powering pressure of economic facts. 


Among recent wage adjustments one 
that is notable for several features is 
the award of a board which decided on 
a 10 per cent. reduction in the wages 
of the shoe workers of Rochester, N. Y. 
The board of three members was 
headed by Sanford E. Thompson, a 
noted production engineer, who was a 
member of the Hoover Committee on 
Industrial Waste, and the award re- 
flects both Mr. Thormpson’s experience 
in the shoe industry and the Hoover 
Committee’s standards and methods. 

The board found that prices must 
come down in order to sell shoes, and 
that the manufacturers would have to 
stand a large part of the decrease in 
price, even to the point of selling tem- 
porarily below cost for the sake of re- 
establishing the current of purchasing. 
The 10 per cent. reduction in wages 
was in place of a 25 per cent. cut asked 
by the manufacturers. “The trend of 
labor costs,” said the board, “since the 
cost of all products is made up largely 
of labor, must be downward along with 
the prices of commodities and the gen- 
eral decline in values.” 

Workers’ standards of living, the 
board held, ought not to be reduced in 
full proportion to the fall in prices, 
because the standard of living ought 
to be continually rising: reductions in 
cost, apart from lowered wages, could 
and should come also by improvements 
in management and in manufacturing 
methods. The board found that aver- 
age earnings of shoe workers in 
Rochester this year were 146 per cent. 
above the 1914 average; while cost of 
living was about 60 per cent. higher. 
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Improvement of manufacturing meth- 
ods, and scientific setting of piece rates, 
is to be secured through the work of 
an industrial engineer (to be agreed 
upon by the workers and the employ- 
ers) who is to make a brief study for 
the purpose of launching the revised 
wages scale, and later will organize a 
more thorough-going revision of manu- 
facturing practice. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the findings of this 
board present a fairly comprehensive 
view of all sides of the shoe industry 
in Rochester, and have given what ap- 
pears to be full recognition to the so- 
cial as well as the business values in- 
volved in wage and price reduction. 


A movement that is likely to attract 
much attention because it involves a 
seasonal industry of sharp fluctuations 
and recurring unemployment on a 
somewhat notable scale is the decision 
of the New York manufacturers of 
women’s cloaks and suits to abolish the 
week-work system that the unions se- 
cured during the war, and to set up 
instead the piece-work system. Lead- 
ers of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, which controls 
the workers in this industry, announce 
a determined opposition. The piece- 
work basis is generally recognized as 
the indispensable condition of satisfac- 
tory production. In the New York 
market this issue has been patched up 
between the union and the employers 
for some months, but with the season’s 
work out of the way, the employers are 
evidently bent on getting to a new basis 
before the spring season. On the issue 
of production, the New York officers 
of the International have been consist- 
ently obstructive. The very remark- 
able contracts between the manufac- 
turers and the unions of Cleveland— 
representing the greatest advance in 
worker-employer relations anywhere in 
the country—were bitterly opposed by 
the New York officers of the union. 


What will seem to most Americans a 
curious industrial excrescence is the 
reported, and apparently actual, re- 
emigration back to Soviet Russia of 
Jewish clothing workers and other 
craftsmen from this country. The 
Economic Life of Moscow, an official 
Soviet Government organ, confirms re- 
ports current in New York City several 
months ago, that a codperative body of 
120 clothing workers, with a complete 
equipment for a shop to employ 600, 
had arrived in Moscow, welcomed by 
the Government. The movement, which 
contemplates supplying impoverished 
Russia with units of Jewish workers in 
various crafts, is in charge of the So- 
ciety for Technical Aid to Soviet Rus- 
sia, which has been established in New 
York for about two years past. The 
official Moscow report, reaching New 
York along with dispatches referring 
to the presence in Moscow of Sidney 
Hillman, president of the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers, naturally raised 
the query whether the frankly social- 
istic Amalgamated was interested in 
the tailors’ unit. The Society for Tech- 
nical Aid denies all connection with the 
Amalgamated. B. B. 
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By James Branch Cabell 





A Review of ‘‘Messer Marco Polo’’ 





(Reprinted here by courtesy of The Nation, in which it appeared on Nov. 2.) 


OT often does one sustain the sense of having long awaited just the book which time and 
chance and a kindred desire in another’s being have combined to produce at last, and to make 

at last a vended commodity as easy now to come by as blotting-paper or bad whiskey. I have this. 
sense about “Messer Marco Polo.” It is, to me, the most delightful of surprises, a bit of unantici- 
pated flotsam washed up from the wide sunless sea of “realism.” Nobody, I think, could possibly 
have looked for its coming through the auctorial welter—whose susurrus is after all but a more 


literate vast “Ain’t it awful, Mabel”—among those 
fretful waves of indignation over the dreariness of 
small-town life and the loneliness of the artist in this 
unappreciative country, and over how terribly our 
army swore in Flanders, and over the venality of our 
press and pulpit and every other institution, and 
(lonely lisper of good yet to come) over the immi- 
nence of several more stupendous wars that will wipe 
out us and all our sordid existence. And yet through 
these gray floods of portentous information (here 
neatly to round off my simile) comes floating this 
carved spar of loveliness with absolutely startling ir- 
relevance. 

That “Messer Marco Polo” should have “hap- 
pened” at this precise moment seems to me a small 
miracle so pleasure-giving that I hastily waive all 
consideration as to the book’s ultimate value. I only 
know that I have joyed in the reading of it, somewhat 
as the partially starved might rejoice in an unex- 
pected windfall of savory food, without any need to 
deliberate the viands’ durability. 

None the less does the tale appear, some two weeks 
after that first keen greedy gulping of its delights, 
and after a more leisured second reading, a very fine 
and beautiful strange book. It is, to summarize, the 
tale of how young Marco Polo, loitering through 
youth’s amiable iniquities in thirteenth-century Venice, 
became enamored, through report, of the Khan of 
Tartary’s daughter, and of his adventuring as he 
crossed Asia to win her. It is, in brief, the old high 
tale of Geoffrey Rudel and his Far Princess, adorned 
with vivid curious ornament, and brought to a denoue- 
ment no less sad but more soul-contenting. 

Yet the essential thing about this book is that it is 
prodigal in the transforming magic which—heaven 
knows, in how few books—quite incommunicably 
lends romantic beauty to this or that not necessarily 
unusual or fertile theme, somewhat as sunset tinges the 
wooded and the barren mountain with equal glam- 
our. Mr. Byrne is a practitioner, in fine, of that 
rare and unteachable wizardry without which one 
writes only words, and without which the most 
carefully made sentences tend but to bury one an- 
other like neat undertakers. 

Technically, though, the construction of “Messer 
Marco Polo” is to a novelist peculiarly interesting. 
To Mr. Byrne, in Westchester, N. Y., comes the old 
Irishman Malachi Campbell of the Long Glen; and it 
is the Celt who tells of what Cataia seemed to Marco 
Polo the Venetian in a far golden yesterday. So then 
does Mr. Byrne set about his magicking, to lure you 
from the prosaic to the wonderful, and thence to the 
more wonderful, at last to leave you contentedly cud- 
dled in the lap of the incredible. He raises for you, 
to begin, the milieu of his Westchester—‘“the late win- 
ter grass, spare, scrofulous, the jerry-built bungalows, 





the lines of uncomely linen, the blatant advertising 
boards.” It is in, seen through, and continuously 
colored by, this almost Gopher Prairean atmosphere 
that Malachi evokes the gleaming world of tall Der- 
mot and Granye of the Bright Breasts and amorous. 
fierce Maeve and Cuchulain in whose heroic looks 
were love and fire—and evokes thereafter, even as if 
beyond and colored by the glow of this Celtic won- 
derland, not merely the strange opulent sleek life of 
medieval Venice, “that for riches and treasures was. 
the wonder of the world,” but past even that, illumi- 
nate and tinged by all, the Venetian’s notion of the 
inscrutable, good-tempered, shining evil East. So near 
as I can word it, then, this tale is a fantastic and 
gracious pageant, saddened tenderly by the evanes- 
cence of its beauty, seen through three opalescent 
veils: or rather, what happens—as we upon reflection 
prefer to have had it happen—in the Chinese jasmine 
garden by the Lake of Cranes, is viewed through a rose- 
tinted gauze of medieval fancies seen through thin 
aureate Celtic mists observed through the unhued but 
glazing window-panes of a Westchester, N. Y., draw- 
ing-room. I am not sure that this curious tour de- 
force was worth performing, but I am unshakably 
convinced that Mr. Byrne “brings it off” to a nicety. 

And it is all told, too, in words that are “warm and 
colored,” and are so adroitly marshaled as to drive 
at least one reader to the confessional. I confess, 
then, to being uncritically seduced by the fact that Mr. 
Byrne, without apparent effort or shame, writes per- 
fectly of beautiful happenings and seems no whit 
afraid of elaborated diction. I confess to thinking 
that many of the episodes, perhaps most notably the 
efforts of Marco Polo to convert to Christianity the 
pagan girl who while he talks is merely conscious of 
the circumstance that she loves the talker, have a 
queer and heart-wringing loveliness that is well-nigh 
intolerable. I confess to finding the brief chapter that 
bridges seventeen years and winds up the story to. 
“the true rhythm of life” a small masterpiece of wis- 
dom and art. I confess, in fine, to have been so 
agreeably swept off my feet by this book that I indite 
every word of its encomium with a teasing faint sus- 
picion that I am almost certainly writing high-pitched 
nonsense which I shall some day reread with embar- 
rassment. 

At all events, while the first rapture lasts, I must 
profess that I most cordially admire this story, and 
seem to find no praise too exquisite. You may derive 
from it a more temperate pleasure, you may not even 
like “this pseudo-Celtic stuff,” and in fact, the tale 
can hardly appeal to any considerable audience just 
now, since it “exposes” and “arraigns” nothing what- 
ever. With that I have no concern: it is merely my 
business to tell you that to my finding “Messer Marco 
Polo” is a very magically beautiful book. 


[Messer Marco Polo,” by Doun Byrne, illustrated by C. B. Falls, is published by The Century Co., 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and is sold at all bookstores for $1.25.] 
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The 
Limitation 
of Armament 


involves many problems that 
the Washington Conference 
must face. 


Where are the problem areas? 
What are the zones of friction? 
Where are the new boundaries? 
Will the new democracies survive? 


What are the present economic difficul- 
ties? 

What are the most impelling causes of 
war? 


Can the terrible burden of armaments be 


: THE 
NEW WORLD 


PROBLEMS IN POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 
by Dr. ISAIAH BOWMAN, discusses these questions 


QIt deals with the outstanding problems 
in their political setting. 


@Qlt discusses the accumulated effects 
upon the world of the Great War and 
the peace treaties. 


@ lt sets in high relief the current sources 
of trouble. 


Dr. Bowman writes with authority. At 
the Peace Conference of Paris he was chief 
territorial adviser of the American Com- 
mission and executive officer of the Divi- 
sion of Territorial, Economic, and Political 
Intelligence. He has an intimate knowl- 
edge of the negotiations that led to the 
boundary settlements embodied in the vari- 
ous treaties of peace, and in his book he 
presents clearly and in convenient form 
the many facts necessary for an under- 
standing of the present developments in the 
main international questions. 


In THE INDEPENDENT of October 15th 
Dr. Arthur M. Wolfson wrote: 


“For a full study of the geography of Far 
Eastern questions at the Washington Con- 
ference, as well as for the reconstruction 
problems of Europe, you will find a recent 
book particularly helpful: ‘The New 
World,’ by Isaiah Bowman.” 


As a reference book for students enter- 
ing The Independent’s Composition Prize 
Contest THE NEW WORLD is invalu- 
able. 
8 vo. 


With 215 maps. Price $6.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


|. The Limitation of Armaments. 

1. Explain the following sentence: ‘‘Arma- 
ments are not so much the causes of the 
world’s troubles as they are symptoms of 
them.” 

2. Assuming that the above sentence is true, 
tell what are the real causes of the world’s 
troubles. 

3. Prepare a short article that will tell clearly 
exactly what the United States has done 
with regard to the limitation of armament. 

4. Explain in full the significance of the sen- 
tence: “The world does not yet trust ab- 
stract justice enough to scrap national ar- 
maments.” 

5. “Five hations of the world who have it in 
their power to prevent war are going to 
meet November 11 to discuss ways and 
means to do it.” Write an editorial article 
in which you show that it is true that five 
nations have the opportunity to do much 
to prevent war. Point out what your read- 
ers can do to aid the attempt to make war 
less likely. 

6. Write a short history of the attempts that 
have been made to limit national arma- 
ments. 

7. Prepare an exposition in which you show 
the work the League of Nations has done 
toward the limitation of armament. 

8. Prepare definitions of the following terms: 
universal peace; disarmament; the limita- 
tion of armament. 


il. A Friend of East Indian Freedom. 

1. Explain by what literary means the writer 
conveys a serious message concerning In- 
dia. Tell what advantage the writer gained 
by making use of the means employed. 

2. What makes the introduction of the article 
effective? 

8. Prove that the conclusion emphasizes all 
that the writer says in the body of the 
article. 

4. Explain why the writer gives facts con- 
cerning her own life. 

5. Draw from the article material for a com- 
position of contrast on “India, Before and 
After the Coming of the British.” 

6. Develop a paragraph of detail from the 
following topic sentence: “India is not 
one.” 

7. Write an argumentative composition in 
which you support the proposition: “A 
high development of primary education is 
necessary for the well-being of any coun- 
try.” 

8. Summarize the writer’s statements con- 
cerning the best means of bringing happi- 
ness to India. 

9. Consult books of reference, such as “The 
Century Dictionary,” or any encyclopedia, 
and prepare reports on the following topics: 
The East India Company; Nadir Shah’s 
Sack of Delhi; Juggernaut; Thuggee; The 
Races of India; The Religions of India. 

10. Point out effective use of figurative lan- 
guage in the article. Tell what thoughts 
are emphasized by the figures that you 
point out. Name the figures. 

itl. A November Tryst. 

1. Define the following words: tryst, cupse, 
sedgy, pheasant, flail, beasties, hips, haws, 
shaws, cloisters. 

2. With whom does the writer hold tryst? 

3. What is the purpose in naming so great a 

number of details? How do the various 

details affect the reader? 

Book Reviews. New Books and Old. 

1. “Like the Scholar Gypsy, he returned no 
more.”’ Read Matthew Arnold’s poem, 
“The Scholar Gypsy.” Explain its mean- 
ing. - Tell why the writer of the review of 
“Dogs, Birds and Others,” referred to the 


poem. 

2. “Kipling—or it may have been Jules 
Verne.” Prepare a report on the literary 
work of the two writers. 

3. “Satire is coming in with the flood tide.” 
What is satire? What is the purpose of 
satire? Name some famous satires. Name 
their authors. 

4. Herman Melville and Clark Russell are men- 
tioned enthusiastically in column three of 
“New Books and Old.” Prepare a report 
concerning the lives of the two writers, and 
the literary work they produced. Ask your 
librarian for a copy of ““Typee,” or “Moby 
Dick,” er any one of Clark Russell’s novels. 
Write a short review of the book you ob- 
tain. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, Ph. D, 


Former Principal of the High Schoo 
of Commerce, New York 


1. ECONOMIC. 

A. Are Capitalists Parasites? 

1, Work out careful conceptions of the econo. 
mists’ meaning of capital, capitalist, ab. 
stinence, and profits. . 

2. Make a list of things you would call capi. 
tal in the case of a railroad. Give as many 
examples as you can where capital is pro. 
ductive. 

8. Make a list of people who would save with. 
out any payment for saving. Would that 
meet the needs of modern industry? 

4. In “a thorough-going Socialist system,” 
(a) is capital necessary, (b) is abstin. 
ence necessary? If you decide abstinence 
is necesary, who does it, and why? 

5. State carefully the objections to socialism in 
the last paragraph. Upon what spur to pro. 
duction does the Socialist rely? Why do 
you think the author considers that inade 
quate? What has been the experience in 
Russia on each of these points? 

B. The Industrial Trend. 

1. In how far can labor unions affect wages? 

2. As employees are asked to take lower 
wages to get back to lower prices, how are 
the employers taking losses to attain the 
same object? 

3. Explain the exact meaning of “standard 
of living.” Explain how a rising standard 
of living can be maintained with falling 
money wages. Do you think that the stand. 
ard of living of workers that you know is 
remaining stationary, falling, or rising? 
Carefully state the grounds for your con- 
clusion. 

4. If the “piece-work basis is generally recog. 
nized as the indispensable condition of sat- 
isfactory production” why is there oppo 
sition to putting it into effect? 

5. What parts of the procedure in the 
Rochester case are to be commended ws 
parts of a good method of settling industrial 
wage disputes? 

Cc. The Strike Called Off, Railroad Strike 
Debits and Credits. 

1. Summarize briefly the reasons why the 
strike was called off. 

2. What is the reason for the statement: “The 
air is not clear”? 


ll. THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
—Beneficent Legislation, Briand Wins, 
What Has Been Done to Limit Arma- 
ments?, The Significant Visit of the 
First Sea Lord. 

1. Summarize the record of the position of 
the United States on the limitation of arma- 
ments. 

2. Summarize the effects of events that have 
a favorable bearing on the Washington Con- 
ference. 

8. Look up the history of the Anglo-Japanae 
alliance. How does the situation differ 
today from that of the time the alliance 
was made? 

lll. BRITISH DIFFICULTIES. 

A. A Friend of East Indian Freedom, The 
Prince Sails for India, The Orientation 
of Afghanistan. 

1. What is the author’s idea of the best way 
for India “to attain a permanent freedom”? 
Show why she thinks that ‘he way of the 
Friends of Freedom for India would not a 
tain their object. 

2. After summarizing the author’s statement 
of India’s “very large measure of auton 
omy” look up the present Government of 
India and see what part is not in the 
of the natives. Compare the governments 
of India and of Canada. 

8. Investigate and describe India’s changing 
economic system. How has it affected Eng- 
land’s foreign trade? 

4. Look up England’s policy toward the pre 
ent discontent in India. 

B. A New Stage in the Irish Affair 

1. Look up the “historic condition of things 

(from 1782 to 1800)” accepted by E 

and by all parties in Ireland.” Why is the 

“representation . . . historically false”? 

EUROPE —A Weird Situation, Tht 

Unlucky Coup, Briand Wins, The Fv: 

ture of Bulgaria, Angora, Past and 

Present. 

1. Make a brief summary of the present sitt 
ation in Europe. 

2. What can you find to prove that “Frentl 
and British policies concerning the 
and Middle East have immemorially bee 
opposed” ? 


IV. 





